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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE prompt sale which the first edition of this little work met with, 
although only printed for local circulation, and the kind remarks made 
on the production by the very few literary organs to which copies 
were sent, have induced the author to commit a second edition to the 
press. Having resided for some time in the interior of Russia, he has 
had abundant opportunities of making observations on the customs, 
manners, and habits of the Russian people. The church, religion, and 
laws of Russia, combine to keep up and perpetuate the ancient Holy- 
days, and numerous Fast-days of the Greek profession, and afford 
plenty of time and excellent facilities for travelling in the interior, and 
learning the real character of the Russian “peasantry, as it is in 
their own homes and villages, and of visiting either Moscow or 
Petersburg, and contrasting the City life with that of the Serfs in the 
interior of the empire. These Holydays (which sometimes last for 
weeks together) gave the author opportunities fog observation of which 
he resolved to make some use, and he lost no chance of taking down 
notes of, and making observations on, every thing that he thought 
would be amusing or instructive to his countrymen when he returned 
home. 

In the following little work the author lays claim to neither style, 
elegance, nor learning, and only desires it to be regarded as sketches by 
a plain working-man; and if it should tend to amuse or instruct the 
class to which he belongs, he will be amply satisfied. There is one 
thing, however, he can lay claim to—that is TrutH: his narratives are 
facts of which he was an eye-witness. As to the defects in language, 


style and expression, the reader's indulgence is respectfully entreated. 


J. CARR, 
= Wrigley-street, Blackburn. 
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RUSSIA AS IT IS. 


LETTER Tf. 


Havine resided some time in Russia, (where I went to over- 
look a cotton mill,) and recently returned home, I thought 
perhaps a few letters on the habits, customs, and manners of 
the Russian people, and on the country itself, might be inter- 


esting to the people of England ; I purpose, therefore, to give 


such information on various subjects, respecting that people 


‘and country, as I have gained by personel observation and — 


experience. 

As the Russian soldiery is at the present time occupying a 
‘considerable share of public attention, perhaps a word or two 
concerning those ill-fated, or rather ill-used- people, would be 
now interesting. I may state that the Russian army is 
seplenished or kept up in the following manner :—the emperor 
keeps an account of the number of people belonging to each 
baron, which account is regularly revised once, twice, or thrice 
@ year, as his majesty thinks fit to order. What I mean is, 
that a regular entry is made and sent in to the emperor, of 
the births and deaths on every estate throughout the empire ; 
so that the emperor is always in possession of the number of 
people belonging to every baron: and he also knows how 
many effective men they have; for, when this account is 
taken, it includes information as to the number of sick, how 
many males and females, their respective ages, and other 
particulars. Therefore, when the emperor is in want of 
soldiers, he takes some from each baron, in exact proportion 
to the number of people they possess. Thus, for instance, if 
a baron with 1,000 people has to send 10 of them to the 
emperor for soldiers, a baron with 500 people will have to send 
5, and so on, greater or less, as the demand may be. This, 
you will see, is fair (if any fairness there be in such a system); 
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but I never knew a baron make ‘shy*pbjection to furnish his 
quota to the army; indéed,-thetei mpuld be little good in 
- making objections, unless they all did it, and did it at once; 
for, if one baron refused, he might look out for confiscation of 
his property (that is, his people), and begin to eccupy his 
mind with thoughts of Siberia. O that Siberia! they all seem 
to mention it with horror! I shall give some particulars 
respecting it in a subsequent letter. At the works where I 


was employed, the government official several times visited us - 


for men. He only showed the emperor's seal, with the 
number of men wanted; and the steward of the estate found 
them at once, and’ off they went with him in afew minutes, 
I have seen the steward come through the works and say to 
this man, ‘“ Come, you must go for a soldier (or, as they call 
it, soldait); be quick, the man is waiting for you:” then to 
another, and another, and another, with the same words, until 
he had procured his number. If the man had any relations 
working in the samg room, he would shake hands with them ang 
bid them good bye—for ever! But, if they were in another room, 


or any place where it was not convenient for them to be seen | 


at once and without loss of time, this favour was not allowed 
them. At other times, the official, perhaps, was in no hurry; 
and then the parties destined for soldatis could have gone 
round and bid faréwell to all their friends and relations: but 
I have frequently known it when their own parents, at a short 
distance, have not been acquainted with the circumstance of 
their sons being marched off for soldiers until some time after- 
wards; and on many occasions the relatives of -the person at 
the same works have not known until the people were released 
for dinner or supper, as the case might be. Many a time have 
I known men fetched out of the factory for soldiers, whose 
wives have been in entire ignorance about their departure 
until long afterwards. To make this plainer, I must digress 
a littl. | You must remember, when a baron runs a 
factory, he gathers up the hands from his estate or estates, 
and sends them to work at the mill, although it may be, and 
often is (as ours was), thirty miles from the estates. Men, 
women, and children, no matter, are ‘all fed, sleep, and are 
provided for at the works. He prepares large rooms, in which 
all his hands are to eat, sleep, and be accommodated, and who 
are then never allowed to go outside the mill gate without 
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leave. You will now see the possibility of a father, hasband, 

or son being taken from the mill to the army, and his relations 

at the estate knowmg nothing of the matter; for, you must 

obeerve, there is no consideration paid to the ties of nature, 

o family connections: children or adults, wives or husbunds— 

no matter, if they can enly be spared from the land or the 

estate—are taken away to the mill as they are needed, so that 

often the parents have three or four children working in a mil? 

twenty or thirty miles off. Now, although the people almost 

dread going for soldiers, I never saw any of our hands offer 
any resistance. I have known some of them who had the 
subtilty to render themselves not perfect. They could either 
take something inwardly, or apply something outwardly, that 

would cause their whole body to be covered with a sort of 
“rash,” and, when examined, appeared in a filthy, unhealthy 
eondition, and were, therefore, returned “not perfect,” to be- 
exchanged for another ; and I sincerely believe if they had but 

previous warning they would all be found ‘‘not perfect.” 

‘When I left Russia, the want of men caused them to be less © 
strict in this examination, and doubtless it is always regulated: 

according to circumstances. The army is always made up of, 
the very worst of characters. I will explain. Our steward 

had a book called the “ soldier’s book,” in which were entered 

the names of those persons fixed upon to go next. This book 

was strictly private, and the inspection of it was only allowed 

_ to himself and the manager. Whenever they had an idle,. 
worthless, troublesome, profligate fellow, and one who was. 
noted for theft, (for they are the greatest thieves in the world),. 
who. perhxps stole more than the worth of his labour, his name- 
was entered in the ‘soldiers’ book,” and marked as one to go 

next ; and, of course, every baron adopts the same plan. 

This, then, explains how the army is composed of the most 

worthless characters. 


— 


LETTER II.. 


In my last I stated that the Russian soldiery was composed 
of the worst of characters. Just another instance to prove 
this, and to show the means used to get them into the army, 
and it shall suffice. A young man employed on the same 
works as myself, was a continual trouble and annoyance te the 
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masters, on account of his propensity for, and tact in stealing. 
I have known him to remain in, or be locked in the mill at:a 
night when the next day was a holiday (for the mills where I - 
was never stop, night or day, only at holidays), and during the 
night, and in the dark, he would go from one machine to 
another, taking out the brass steps, bushes, pedestals, and any 
other thing made of brass, to the weight of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty pounds. These he would hide, and, as opportunity 
offered, he would take them to the nearest town to sell. 
When the mill started, two or three machines would have to 
stand still till refitted again. This individual was three or 
four times flogged whilst I was there, and so severely that he 
was confined in the hospital for weeks at once, but all to no 
purpose. As soon as he was ready for work he was ready for 
theft, and never very long before he gave proof of this. It 
was, therefore, a loss to have him on the works, and also a 
loss to have him in the hospital. But what could be done 
with him? He wes the master’s property. They had tried 
him in all sorts of places, and at all sorts of jobs, to no avail 
whatever. They had long pronounced him fit for nothing but 
_ the army; but how was he to be got into the army, for he . 
had hitherto defeated them in all their attempts to get him 
there? Confident his name was always in the ‘soldiers’ 
book,” as one to go next, he always had some issue, running, 
rash, or other unhealthy appearance on his body, that 
caused him to be rejected as often as tried. In vain they 
represented to the official that it was his own doing. The 
only reply was—‘It is no errand of mine.to enquire into 
these matters; bring me a perfect man, and be quick.” The 
masters had tried to bribe the head official at Moscow in this 
case; but they had not offered enough, or else, so sure as 
there is a heaven, so sure would bribery have succeeded. 
However, the master at last hit on a cheaper plan : he ordered 
the steward to try bribery with the man himself; and, strange 
to say, the man who had defied all their threatenings, and 
defeated all their efforts to enlist him, and undergone the 
sufferings of the lash repeatedly, at once agreed with the 
steward, for twenty silver roubles, to get himself in perfect 
condition, and of his own accord enter the Russian army. 
He did so, and we heard no more of him. IT should have 
stated that a silver rouble is 3s. 2d. English money. We 


may now proceed to consider the army in general. So far as 
my knowledge goes, I consider them to be a mass of moving 
beings, without purpose, without an object in view, with no 
enterprise at all, and very little energy and activity about 
them. They seem to be a people so crushed in spirit, so 
trodden down by oppression, that the least spark of self-respect 
does not exist. My blood has been roused within me to see 
the great tall Russian soldier throw himself full length on the 
ground to kiss the feet of an officer's son, a mere stripling of 
sixteen, whom the soldier might almost have buried in his 
beard. Itis “no go” for an Englishman to talk politics in 
Russia, or speak his mind on these matters. We had no 
alternative, therefore, but to turn away in disgust, with our 
hearts sickened, and silently digest what we had witnessed. 
I don’t know, indeed, what the Russians may accomplish in 
battle, or in contending with the Turks, but certain I am they 
would never face the sprightly, active, energetic English 
soldiers. They certainly possess one goad trait of a soldier 
to perfection: that is, they will do as they are bid. But they 
only do as they are bid through a blind, slavish fear: it is not 
to accomplish an object. It would not be because they long 
for victory, or dread a defeat; for I verily believe they are so 
dead to any object before them, that if an order was to come 
for the army. to be marched to their antipodes for the purposes 
of war, or for any purpose, the soldiers themselves would be 
the last men to inquire where they were going. But, in 
_ another point of view, the Russian soldier beats all I ever saw 
or knew—that is, in passive endurance of hardship, privation, 
and suffering. What they undergo in this way would surely 
kill the English, or, I think, any other people. They will 
start off a march of one, two, or three hundred miles, or, as 
they call them, versts (a verst is about three-quarters of an 
English mile), with black bread and water for their staple 
food; anything else is a favour or a treat. Day after day 
they continue their march, seeking no shelter or lodgings for 
the night, caring not whether they are near or far from any 
town. Any where or every where is their barracks, the ground 
or the snow alike is their bed. When they have ceased 
marching for the day, they take up their quarters at the road- 
side, lay themselves down, roll round them their skin cloaks, 
(or what in their language is called the shube), with the wool 
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or far inside, “head and tail,” and “feet over head,” ene clese 
by the other, packed together almost like herrings, and there 
sleep till morning. In travelling from Petersburg to Mescow, 
I rode by, or rather throwgh handreds fast asleep, as above 
described, all as still as death, with the bright moon shining 
apon them. 


LETTER OF. 


In my last I gave a description of the Russian soldiery, as 
to how they sleep while on the march in the interior. As I 
have heard hints thrown out, by persons who read these 
letters, that this statement is not compatible with what they 
have heard and read of the severity of the Russian winter, 
“for (they say) all of them would have been dead in the 
morning.” You will just allow me to say that the Russian 
winter bears no comparison with the English winter, neither 
-does the English clothing bear any comparison with the Ruse 
sian clothing. I should have given, and intend to give, under 
another head, in subsequent letters, full particulars of climate 
.and clothing ; and I may state that I brought home, and now 
have, a full dresswf the Russian winter costume. ~ 

I wish now to describe their mode of taking a meal, or 
taking refreshment. When they arrive at a brook, well, or 
Tiver, they sit down in rows, or in batches, each man taking 
out from his pack a lump of black bread, and making use of 
a little pot, or some such vessel, which they carry slung to 
their belt, and a bag of salt. This finishes their preparations; 
their table is set, their meal is cooked, and all is ready. Thea 
they all stand up; and if a church be in sight, they all turn 
their faces towards it, and go through a number of motions 
and.ceremonies. If no church be in sight, they turn their 
faces in the direction of the last church they saw, to perform 
these motions, and, I suppose, to repeat some prayer. This 
done, they sit down again, and with thankful hearts seem to 
enjoy their meal of water, black bread, and salt, as if it was 
a most delicious fare. And here I ought to remark, that. 
mever saw an individual, either soldier er peasant, man or 
woman, boy or girl, begin or end a meal without going through 
these religious performances. . 

Now, as regards the pay of the army, I found on enquiry, 
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that it varied in different places: as at St. Petersbaryh, and 
in the interior—as at one time on march, at another station- 
ary; those in the interior being worse paid than those at 
Moscow or St. Petersburgh. There seem to be hordes of 
soldiers in all the villages in the interior of the country, who, 
I suppose, are olf duty, and off pay and expense of the 
emperor, living and working on the land with their parents or 
relatives, but ready at any moment to be off when called upon. . 
But as to those in the provinces who are really in the pay of 
the emperor, from all the inquiries I have made, I believe 
their pay does not average more than 14d. or 2d. per day. 
They are the poorest, the shabbiest, the dirtiest objects I ever 
saw. But from such pay as this, of course their food, clothing, 
and accommédation,. must be of the coarsest nature. Soldier- 
ing is universally acknowledged to be the worst “trade” in 
Russia ; but, for all that, the army seems to be, and in fact 
really is, go devoted to the emperor, that they declare him to 
be the best man living, and speak of him as their great and 
good father. The remarks I have made in these letters allude 
chiefly to the soldiers in the interior. Those stationed about 
Moscow and Petersburgh are much different, and especially 
_ those about the palace. These are picked meu, well dressed, 
well equipped, moderately disciplined, clean, tidy, tall, well- 
built men, and certainly of an imposing appearance. I have 
aften. attended the parade at the palace, and wondered if the 
emperor was made to believe that all the hordes of soldiers in 
the provinces were equal to those about him. Leaving out 
those.at the ancient and modern capital, and some few at the 
largest villages, I may truly say that dirt, filth, degradation, 
neglect, and ill treatment, are the lot of the Russian army. 
Poor beings! What renders them more pitiable still, is that 
they don't know it. Any person who has been in Russia, 
can bear testimony to what | am about to say, namely, that in 
meeting a troop of Russian soldiers, they can smell them 50 
yards before they get to them, and 100 or 150 yards after 
passing them. ‘This remark as to filth and dirt will hold good 
for the Russian people generally ;'and I have heard many 
Englishmen seriously declare that they can smell Russia 
sixty, eighty, or an hundred miles before the vessel arrives 
there. The pay of the officers and those in command of the 
army is also very low; indeed, a respectable shopkeeper with 
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whom I traded and did business, and at whose house the 
officers were sometimes billeted for weeks at once, was the: 
person whom 1 questioned on the subject. He told me their 


‘pay varied from nothing at all to eight or ten roubles per 
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week. On referring to my memoranda, I find it to average, 
in English money, from twelve to twenty shillings per week. 
But he could give me no information about the salaries of 
those nearer the Emperor, and who stood highest in command. 
I remarked to this individual that those Russian officers must. 
be better skilled in economy than we Englishmen; for suck 


a salary bore little comparison to the splendour in which they- ° 
lived,. to the richness of their attire, and to the costliness of 


the equipages in which, with their wives and families, they 
ride about. He told me their salaries were wonderfully 
augmented by other means. He said they take jobs, where: 
work is to be done, on the roads, in the forests, cutting wood, 
in towns and villages where any alterations are being made, 
and so forth. Those in command undertake to do the work, 
send out forty or fifty men to this job, forty or fifty to that. 
job, and when it is completed, themselves receive the pay. 
There are also many other ways in which they make money, 


suech as bribery in the disposing of petty offices, and other 


matters where they possess any influence... Bribery is so 
universally practised, that it is well known to be the beginning, 
the end, and the object of all persons, high and low, engaged 
in the transactions of business. I have often inquired of 
different parties, and in different parts of the country, if the 
Emperor was aware of all this corruption and public jobbing ; 
the answer invariably was, ‘“‘O yes; but if the Emperor puts. 
down bribery, he would have to pay proper salaries.” 


LETTER IV. 


In continuation of the subject of serving in the Russiam 
army as officers and their pay, I wish. to relate one more 
instance. An old veteran soldier retiring from the army, 
came to live at the place where I resided—the place, I sup- 
pose, of his birth, and where his relatives then lived, and 
their forefathers had lived before them. This man was some- 
what respectably connected. He had entered the army when 
young, and had been away the greater part of his life; had 
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served in some of the warmest engagements with Poland and 
other places, and was now retiring as an officer in honour, in 
age, and grey hairs. I did not learn his starting point, or 
the progress of his promotion; I was witness, however, to his 
return. The dash and flourish he made amongst our poor 
villagers, the richness of his dress, the dazzle of his lace and. 
regimentals, and the report of the large fortune he had 
amassed, entirely captivated the whole village, and for a time: 
he was daily surrounded with admirers. As soon as the 
bustle of his reception was over, I began to be a constant ob- 
server of his motions, his living, his appearance, his company, 
and as far as I was able, his expenditure also. . I soon began. 
to suspect there was more glitter than gold. Whatever had 
been his opportunities to insure a fortune, I was soon con- 
vinced that the only one he had brought home was a young. 
Polish lady as his mistress or second wife, in addition to his. 
own aged and lawful wife, who was obliged to live in the same. 
house, and to be an every-day witness to heg own degradation,, 
or rather her husband’s degradation. I began to sift and 
sound about as to his allowance on his retirement; for L 
imagined the meanness of his abode, the falling off in his. 
appearance, and many other little things I noticed, gave evi- 
dent proof of crippled resources. But asa feeler, I remarked 
to an intimate friend of his, that his living in so common a. 
hut, his boots not being blackened every morning, the metal 
about his regimentals not being regularly polished, the walk- 
ing with his young mistress instead of riding as at first, and 
other such little things, were only fancy or “his way.” Hea 
answered, with a shake of the head, he did not know, he 
could not understand it. Then, again, to another party who 
was much in his company, I observed, when Englishmen 
retired from either business or the army with large fortunes, 
they generally lived in large mansions, with men-servants and: 
women-servants to wait upon them; but, said I, your friend 
prefers probably to keep his fortune in roubles, rather than 


build mansions and incur expenses. His answer was signifi-- 
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cant of his suspicions. At last, however, I believe I got the 


real truth from one of his relatives; which was, that whilst in 
the army he had lived up to his income, and that now he had 
retired upon a pension of nine roubles per month; in English 
money, say about seven shillings per week. This, then, is 
the career and end of a Russian field-officer. 
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. Meat, then, their opinions of themselves and their exploits 
in war. On this subject, as upon religion, they are all agreed, 
namely, that the emperors of Russia are the favourites of 
heaven, and that no earthly power can resist their arme. 
. When'im conversation with the peasants, as well as the sol-. 
diers, on this subject, I sometimes reminded them of -the 
various unsuccessful attempts of Alexander and his army to 
stop Napoleon in his march to Moscow, and then asked if he 
did not resist their arms. But they had @ most wonderful 
method of expleining everything in their favour. They teld 
me those attempts were made up between God and Alexander 
énly to entice Napoleon on to utter destruction; and, as the 
éonclusion of the campaign agreed with the premises of their 
argument, it was vain to offer any reply. 1 merely remarked 
that I thought the destruction of the French was as much to 
be attributed to the severity of their winter as to the valour 
of their troops; but I soon found they prided themselves as 
much upon this paint as if they had gained the whole victory 
man to man, in a pitched contest; for, said they, the army, 
the church, and the emperor prayed to God to begin the win- 
ter sooner, in order to overthrow the enemy, and he did so; 
and if it had been summer, no matter—they could have pre- 
vailed with God to turn it to winter! When any misfortune 
er disaster does happen to them, individually or collectively, 
such is their unbounded faith in their emperor, in their pas- 
ters, and in their religion, that they aseribe it to the omission 
er neglect of some religious duty, which, on a little reflection 
er study, they can always clearly recollect. 


LETTER V. 


While writing on this head, I think it will be the most 
proper here to give the result of my inquiries respecting 
Russian campaigning, and to show the stratagems made use 
ef by the Russian army to harass, starve, and overthrow the 
French. I have said in a former letter that the Russian army. 
is unable to meet-or contend with the English on a field of 
battle. This statement will hold good with the French also: 
The more I inquired into the matter, the more I was con- 
vineed that the Russians could not fight the French. I had 
excellent opportunity of making inquiry on this subject. We 
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had two or three eld men on our premives whe were present 
ym the continental war, followed the rear of the French, and 
several fimes took an active part in the matter. Those twe 
had not been soldiers; they were villagers. But I also paid 
Visits to the battle-ground of Borodino; and, im order to as» 
eertain the real truth and take covreet notes, I took with me 
eer bookkeeper as assistant, and two eld soldiers who were 
henoured with the occupancy of a email hut on the field ef 
battle—whieh hut they have lived in ever since the conclu 
sion of the campaign. - With those two living witnesses ther 
fer our guide, we went round the field, and step by step I ex- 
amined the ground; was shown the spot where such a body 
ef French took up their position; and where another and 
another with their generals named and so on, did the same. 
We then had pointed out the corresponding parts of the Rus- 
sian army, with which these named of the French had to 
eontend; for, be it remembered, this was something like a 
pitched battle. At all events, it was where the Russians ecole 
lected their forees and waited the coming up of Napoleon, 
determined, I suppose, that he should approach no nearer to 
Moscow. Ido not profess to be a judge in these matters, but 
eertainly, while on the spot, I thought the part of the country 
and the ground occupied by the Russians for either fight or 
. yetreat was evidently well selected, but particularly in case of 
retreat. ‘The woods and forests before which they had taken 
up their positions afforded them immense advantages of es- 
cape; and not ef escape only, but as our guides informed us 
{I ought to have stated that our guides were regulars at the 
time of the battle, and took part in the campaign from first 
to last), those woods answered as a sort of ambush, in and 
“ Behind which numbers of infantry and cavalry were . posted; 
who, as the battle proceeded, were called out to this or to that 
‘part of the field where necessity demanded their presence. 
We were then shown the place of Napoleon’s head quarters, 
and the small eminence on which he stood to view the scene 
of slaughter. As a proof of the advantage of those forests in 
favouring their retreat, I may state, that although so com- 
pletely routed by the French, with the shelter of those woods 
and a knowledge of the roads and country, they were enabled 
again to rally their broken forces within twelve miles, at a 
' rather large village called Mazhoisk, and again offer seme 
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warm resistance to the further progress of the enemy. Just 
before reaching the town of Mazhoisk, the road is down a 
steep hill, then up another equally as steep, into the town. 
When the French had got fairly into the valley, the Russians 
on a sudden appeared at. the top, infantry and artillery, did 
much havoc, and then again fled. This town Napoleon burnt 
to the ground, house by house, and left not one standing. It 
is now rebuilt in more modern style, and the summit of the 
hill, the. very spot from which lead was poured upon the 
French, is now crowned with a splendid church, in remem- 
brance of the event. This road from the battle-field of 
Borodino to Mazhoisk, I have also travelled, foot by foot, with 
great interest ; and I attended divine service at the church 
on the summit, which, as near as I can think, is about one 
hundred versis from Moscow. Now, after showing these 
advantages which the Russians possessed, namely, a know- 
ledge of the country, the roads, the people, and last, but not 
least, being at home, I think it proves that the army of 
Alexander, at all events, was not able to contend with the 
army of Napoleon. Whether the army of Alexander IT. will be 
able to contend, with those of Napoleon III. and Victoria 
combined is now being tried. I suppose he is sanguine on 
the subject ; as I learn by a private letter from Moscow, that 
a continual stream of soldiers is marching from the interior, 
via Moscow, to the seat of war. This letter states that the 
Emperor has two millions of an army. But to return. The 
battle-field of Borodino is now a plain, on which is cultivated 
the black bread (grain) of the Russians, pasture and meadow 
land; that part of the country is rather in a sloping direction, 
with a sort of ravine at its termination. The two soldiers 
(our guides) occupy a solitary hut, close to the grave in which 
the thousands of dead sleep. Upon this grave a very high. 
and splendid monurhent is now built, with full particulars of 
the battle sculptured on the stone. There is also a Greek 
monastery on the battle ground, and a pretty large village of 
huts hard by. 


LETTER VI. 


Not far from the field of Borodino is a fine, large, and 
splendid seat, or mansion, belonging to the Emperor, built 
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since the battle, purposely to accommodate himself, family, 
and retinue when visiting the field of battle. This he has 
always done at certain periods; may be once in two years, 
sometimes every summer, or oftener. One visit he made to 
this seat while I was in the interior. It is kept clean and in 
order by a number of his male and female slaves, who con- 
tinually reside on the spot for the purpose, with one man as 
smatereetle (foreman) over them. Our Russian book-keeper 
told me the rooms inside were hung round with engravings 
and pictures of the richest kind. I felt an inclination, there- 
fore, to see through them; but, on mentioning this to the 
book-keeper, he told me there would be no chance at all of 
that, not even the shadow of a prospect, as none were ever 
admitted without a note from some superior personage. But 
T had learned bribery too well, and knew the influence of 
Russian roubles too well to be deterred. I told our clerk, 
then, to conduct me to this smatereetle, and, if he dare not ask 
for admittance, I would. I was therefore introduced to him, 
and after bowing, lifting the hat, and other ceremonies, I told — 
him I was an Englishman, and a stranger in this part of the 

-world, and felt ‘a great inclination to be conducted through 
this splendid seat of the Emperor. He lifted up his hands 
and exclaimed ‘“ Nilzyah, nilzyah, tilzyah,” (impossible, 
impossible, impossible); but perfectly regardless of those 
expressions, and nothing daunted so long as I had Russian 
money in my pocket, I stepped close up to his side, as if to 
examine the mansion more closely, and unobserved slipped a 
silver rouble into his hand ; and then, to relieve him from the 
predicament in which this had put him, after he had so flatly | 
denied us admittance (for I knew that all that was then want- 
ing was a pretext), I turned round to him and said, ‘Suppose 
I give you a ticket with my name on, and if the Emperor or 
other person should find fault afterwards, you can send for 
me.” ‘ Oh,” said he, “on those conditions I will conduct you 
through every part of the building.” I therefore with black- 
lead, on a slip of paper, wrote, in the Russian language, my 
own name, and was immediately inside the mansion. I found 
a great many portraits of the different members of the imperial 
family, and the battle of Borodino in its different stages. The 
rooms, the furniture, the landings of the staircase, and the 
. whole interior of the building were worthy of an emperor. 
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But the paintings and the pertraits were not what I expected 
to find them. After examining the imterior of the mansion, 
we were shown a large long dining room, a building of itself 
elose to the mansion. It is built in the form of a shed, and 
will dine the imperial family with all their attendants, suite 
and retinue, at once; such a dining room I never before saw. 
A table rans down the middle of the whole length, which 
surely must be the longest table in the whole world. The 
number of chairs I could not ascertein, but at the time I 
thought them as many as I had seen in all my life before, put 
tagether. Tables and chairs form all the furniture this most 
extensive room possesses. While inside it, I could not help 
thinking what a fine weaving shop it would make. To make 
an end of our visit to Borodino, we then returned to the hut 
eccupied by the two old soldiers, our guides. I told them I 
bad one more favor to ask, and that was, could they make me 
a eup of tea, for I wanted to say to my countrymen that I had 
taken tea on the battle-field of Borodino, with two old Russian 
campaigners. “Oh,” said they, “we always keep kroozhka, 
chi, Bealy-cleab, and masla, (pots, tea, white bread, and Lutter) 
for strangers,” ayd added that they would do their best for me; 
but as to themselves, they must be excused, for all those good. 
things were only for bétter sort of people. Besides, they never 
weed, nor were they worthy, to sit down with “barons and 
foreigners.” But I told them I was only a poor working man 
from England; and that, although they were slaves and I a 
free man, I considered they were more worthy than myself; 
and if they would not consent to take tea with me, I should. 
feel myself very much slighted, and it was only on these con- 
ditions that I would allow the preparations to be proceeded: 
with. It would be too lengthy to follow out all particulars, 
but certainly I-was amused and much delighted in noticing 
the progress and preparation of tea, and enjoyed much plea- 
sure in sitting down with those two old —— to partake of 
the same. When tea was over, and I had rewarded them 
pretty liberally, I said I had still another favor to ask, and 
that was, to take with me some little relic or other of the 
battie of Rorodino. They soon placed before me old guns,. 
swords, shoes, caps, balls, &c., &c., from which to choose as 1. 
liked; but as I had often heard of the old dodge of manufae- 
tared buttons, guns, bullets, swords, bucklers, and horse« 
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ghoea, for the purpose ef imposing upon the visitors .at the 
field of Waterloo, I begged to ba excused, and told them I 
should prefer visiting the spat where all those things had heen 
found, and, if possible, be an eye-witness to the finding of 
such things as I should take home. To this they agreed ; 
and we hed not searched long before we found various pieces 
of old metal and other things, the former use of which I could 
mot imagine. We selected, however, a few bullets of different 
sizes, about which I thought there could be no mistake, 
which I brought home, end still have in my possession. Jf 
ælso plucked a wild flower or two from the grave into which 
the thousands of dead were thrown, the seeds of which I have 
planted, and intend to cultivate as a relic of the Russian 
As I promised to state some of the means and stratagems 
used by the Russian army and the peasants, to starve, harass, 
and conquer the French, I will do so in my next, just as I 
had it from the lips of both villagers and old soldiers who 
were engaged in the war. ; 


LETTER VII. J 

As I promised, I will now state a few things, as I find 
them in my. notes, concerning that very memorable affair, the 
Russian campaign; and, although I have said in a previous 
letter, that I do not think the Russians able to cope with 
either the English or French in battle, I will now state what 
is not likely to be credited by the public in general. At least, 
if we may judge from the public prints, the spirit of the 
Lumes, predictions of individuals who stand pretty high m the 
estimation of our countrymen, we must believe that no nation 
could be so easily conquered as the Russians; and, according 
to one prophet, whose opinion I have read, - Russia, with its 
emperor and its absolute and despotic government, will be 
very soon known only as a thing that was. With all due 
deference to other people and their opinions, I would just re- 
mark, that I suspect there is a great difference between 
driving back the Russian army from the banks of the Danube 
into their own country again, and conquering Russia. In the 
—— and probability of the former, I certainly believe ; 
but in the possibility of the latter I do not believe. 
That is, if by conquering Russia we are.to understand that 
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hostile armies shall enter those vast regions, to hunt down its 
emperor, army, and its government, to a thing that once 
was. Neither the English nor the French army, nor any 
other army in the world (according to my humble opinion) 
. could conquer the Russians in their own country, unless, in- 
deed, they entered the country immediately the snow went, 
and what they had to do, did it quickly, and got out again be- 
fore the snow was upon them. But even then, the vastness 
of the country, and the shortness of the summer, would cer- 
tainly render the experiment doubtful. : 

I do not think that any other people or nation possess such 
facilities, or are naturally so well prepared for annoying, 
harassing, and starving a hostile army, as they are—as in the 
case of Napoleon and his army. I questioned two old men 
who lived on the premises where I was employed, and who 
assisted in harassing the French. The Russians soon knew 
when the provisions of the French were.failing, by the exer- 
tions they made jn scouring the country for food and forage. 
The plan the Russians adopted was this :—-They appointed 
three different parties of horsemen always to precede the 
French army several miles; sometimes ten, twenty, fifteen, or 
five, as circumstances required. One party was right in front 
of the French; a second also ahead, but to the left; the 
third the same, only to the right. Each party had what they 
called a flying post, which kept up a regular communication 
between the three. Another flying post was also stationed be- 
tween those parties and the French. The main body of the 
Russians was sometimes in flank, sometimes in the rear, as 
circumstances directed. The duty of those flying posts was 
to travel as near as they safely could tothe French, and to 
continually convey information to the advanced parties, as to | 
what route the French were likely to take. This being 
ascertained, they galloped forward, and knowing well where 
and how the villages lay, they gave notice to the inhabitants 
to quit or rather to move aside, while the enemy passed by. 
At the same time they were ordered to collect all their cattle, 
yoke up their horses to their sledges, load all the grain and 
food they possibly could, and take it along with them. What 
they could not take they were to bury, hide, or destroy. In 
this position, the French army had to traverse those vast re- 
gions. Every village at which they arrived was merely a 
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number of empty huts, whieh were very near of the same 
value laid in ruins as left standing. Scouring the country to 
the right and left wasall the same. ‘hose advanced parties 
had preceded them, and all was desolation. Napoleon, en- 
raged at finding village after village deserted, neither food, 
forage, nor living soul to be met with—ordered those advanced | 
parties, those forerunners of desolation and death, to be over- 
taken and broken at all hazafds. This he succeeded in doing, 
and established another advanced party of his own; but no 
‘sooner was this done than the Russians had another party 
again still in advance of Napoleon’s ; and again, as the French 
masses moved along, were they deprived of everything that 
could be made available for their succour. Soon after quit- 
ting Moscow the winter was about their ears, -and the snow 
was upon them. This country, or rather the face of the 
country, which had hitherto, in appearance, resembled other 
countries, was now suddenly turned into one solid mass of ice 
and snow. How, then, was any army retreating in and tra- 
velling an enemy’s country, to act, preceded,by three different 
parties, to the right, left, and in the front, who swept the 
country of all succour for fifty miles on every side; now 
flanked, now followed, now surprised, now deluded, by those 
ever present, ever troublesome Cossacks, who, always fighting, 
never fought; ever fleeting, never fled? Day after day they 
marched in this condition, vainly casting their eyes around 
for some place of succour; but as far as the eye could reach, 
east, west, north, and south, nothing to be seen but snow and 
ice—snow and ice. My informants told me that every night 
they bivonacked by the watch fires, the next morning they 
left hundreds dead and hundreds dying. After the French 
had started again on march in the morning, the place of 
bivouac was eagerly visited by the Russians, to dispatch those 
who were unable to follow any further. One of these old men 
told me he found hundreds burnt to death, who, he said, had 
been so benumbed with cold, that they had been unconscious 
of their bodies burning. Hundreds more he found frozen to 
death, limbs and body as stiff as the gun which was found 
clasped in their arms. Others, he said, were still living who 
were so frost bitten, that the whole of their flesh was in a 
rank state of mortification, the sight and stench being in- 
tolerable. Thi: old man told me that when he was sick and 
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tired with stabbing, shooting, and dashing out the brains of” 
those who were unable to follow, he commenced the more 
humane (?) method of stripping them, and leaving them to 
perish naked. This, he knew, would be as certain death as: 
shooting. In such a country, then, it js easy to imagine that: 
all that is needed to conquer an hostile army, is to “let them 
alone,” and they will most assuyedly find their grave. And 
although this present war with Russia is not to be of the same 
description, still, when I see and hear of the English army 
leaving their shores amid the cheers of their countrymen, I 
cannot but feel on the subject, and look back on those flat 
plains of ice and snow, under which the bones of so many 
thousands of the French still lie mouldering, and upon whose 
graves I have often stood in sadness, reflecting on the delu~ 
sion of this military glory. - 
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LETTER VIII. 


T will now furthtr explain how and why the Russians have 
it in their power, more than any other nation, to defeat an 
invading army,—that of England, for instance. The word in- 
vasion, in the ears of English people, has quite a different 
sound, and brings with it quite different notions, to what it 
would with the Russians. Speak of an enemy’s army entering, 
invading, or overrunning England, and at once you have the 
picture of the breaking up of long-established: commerce, shops, 
manufactories, trades, and establishments of every description 
—all these at once suspended ; property in the shape of build- 
ings, &c., to the amount of thousands, even in every village,, 
burned and levelled to the ground. Every man here. has; 
something to protect—something which he cannot, must not,, 
will not abandon—something that he will stand by with his. 
life. The hopes, the future prospects, and the fortunes of. 
every individual depend upon the preservation and continu- 
ance of things as they are. The next week’s food of our 
thousands of the working population, depends upon their next 
week’s labour. The people would require and would have 
food,—in short, an invasion of England would be nothing 
less than a breaking up of society, law, and order. Not so. 
with the Russians.. Tell them they are about to be invaded, 
and they will take it quite easy. All they have consists of 
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- grain and vegetables, with hay for their cattle. Only give 
but a few hours’ notice to any village, and every horse and 
every cow will be yoked to a sledge loaded with their winter’s 
food and provisions, ready to start a journey of 200, 300, or 
400 miles, driving their sheep, pigs, and other stock before 
them. Beds, bedding, furniture, and household utensils, are 
things they never knew, or seem to want to know, anything 
about. (Of course what I say alludes to Russia as it is in the 
interior, Russia in general, leaving out Moscow, St. Peters- 
burgh, and some of the largest towns.) Now I say that a 
general flitting of the Russian villages could be done with a 
very little inconvenience and trouble, very little loss to any 
party concerned, and as little would any of them care about 
it; but would either go contented, or stop contented, as the 
stanavoy (head magistrate of the district) ordered. ' The only 
thing of value they would leave behind would be the land, and 
this no enemy could take with him. Their wood huts might 
be destroyed and burnt to the ground; but this is of little 
consequence: timber is plentiful, and when the time of 
returning arrived, every man, or rather family, would take up 
their own site, go with their axes to the nearest forest, and cut 
down as much wood as was needed; and, as beauty, pride, 
taste, or ornament is out of the question, each family would 
rebuild their own huts and sheds in so short a time that it 
would surprise an Englishman ; and the first spring would 
make the village what it had ever been—would see the 
meadows loaded with hay, the fields waving with corn, the 
hemp, the lin, as also potatoes, peas, and fruit ready to be 
gathered in. The same villagers would be there with their 
cows, sheep, and all their cattle as usual ; every family occu- 
pying the same spot, cultivating the same land, and everything 
going on as if they had not been disturbed for the last hundred 
years. Although they are serfs, every family farms, and very 
nearly grows or makes all it needs. This renders a currency, 
or money circulaticn, almost unnecessary. Their wants are 
few—their luxuries less—and all they have been accustomed 
to, their own land has provided, or rather produced. 

Every family cultivates as much land as will stock it for 
the winter in grain, for black bread; cabbages, potatoes, peas, 
and other vegetable produce, also hay for the cattle. No man, 
as far as my knowledge went, lived by a trade; for all men 
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not living m the immediate vicinity of a town, are brought: up 
to do everything for themselves : to build their own houses, to 
make their own carts and farming implements, their own boots, 
cloaks, and other clothes, to kill their own flesh meat; in 
short, everything is done by themselves. Their land, then, . 
brings them food; their sheep skins furnish them with winter 
cloaks ; the bark of trees ts made available for boots ; the long 
grass which grows in the swamps and at the river edges, is - 
rudely formed into a sort of stockings, after it has been dried ; 
the lin is cultivated for their shirting and summer clothing ; 
and, when the country is one mass of snow and out-door work 
impossible, they remain inside, spinning this lin on one 
spindle, on a machine of their own making, and weaving it 
into cloth (several specimens of which I have in my possession) 
in a loom of their own making. J think no civilised people 
can be more self-supporting than are the Russians in general. 
Certainly some parts depend much upon the cultivation of 
grain for exportation; but in many parts that I have visited, 
at some distance fen the high roads, so little do they know 
or depend upon trade or traffic, that not an individual could 
be found in the whole village who knew the value of their own 
money. From curiosity I have many times visited the 
villages to purchase chickens, ducks, and different sorts of 
fowls, in payment for which I have presented a Russian piece 
of silver coin, which I knew was nearly twice their value, and 
which coin was taken from hut to hut to be examined; but 
all in vain, not a man or woman in the whole village could be 
found to pronounce its value; and, consequently, I had to 
deliver back the fowl and pocket my coin again. I have been 
thus particular in describing the internal state and condition 
of Russia, as thinking how very little loss would accrue to the 
Russians, comparatively speaking, by being invaded, and how. 
little for the time being could be gained by those invading 
them. 


LETTER IX. 


I believe 1 have not.in any previous letter given a descrip- 
tion of the Russian people, compared with the English as to 
size, strength, capability, and -other respects. I therefore 
propose now to give the result of my observations on this 
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subject ; after which, it may not be amiss to say a few words 


‘concerning the climate. 


What I shall say of the Russians in this respect, will’ not 
agree exactly with the opinion of an individual, whose state- 
meut lately appeared in ‘“‘Cassell’s Family Paper.” This I 
cannot help. It may be that the individual referred to, may 
have had greater and more abundant opportunities of seeing 
and knowing the Russians in. general ; his travels in Russia, 
and consequently his knowledge, are probably far more ex- 
tensive than mine. I will, therefore, only vouch for the 
truth of what I assert, as far as regards that part of Russia 


through which I travelled, and in that part of the country 


where I resided, viz., in the government of Moscow, Old 
Tartary, and about the borders of Tartary Proper. In 
‘“‘ Cassell’s Paper,” it is stated that the Nussians are in 
general tall, robust, and of great strength of limb. This 
really does not agree with what I saw and experienced 
amongst them. As regards their height, I have heard other 
Englishmen remark, when I was in Russta, that on an aver- 
age they considered the English to be considerably taller than 
the Russians. As regards their being yobust, I must say 
that we never found them to be men of either vigour, activity, 
courage, or resolution. Then as to strength of limb, this is 
sadly at variance with all my experience and observation. 
If they do possess superior strength to the English, they are 
exceeding careful not to put it forth, Iam almost sure that - 
any Englishman who has worked with and amongst them, 
will attest the truth of this. One instance out of hundreds, 
I may just relate, as it seems to be to the point. An 
Englishman, now living at Bolton, but who for some time 
was working at the firm where 1 was employed, wanted a 
rather heavy pedestal removing from one part of the premises 
to another. He ordered two of the Russians to do this; 
they tried, but said it was nilzya (impossible). They fetched 
other two and tried again, but it was still nilzya ; they could 
not even move or stir it from the ground. They were about 
to fetch other two, when this Englishman, out of all patience, 
and John-bull like, shoved them sideways, and in the moment 
of ill humour, laid hold of the casting, and himself carried: it 
to its place, to the consternation and confusion of the four 
Russians, pettishly exclaiming he did not need all the folksia 
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the country to be fetched to carry a small casting. True, it 
was more a two than a one man’s lift. In “ Cassell’s Paper,” 
it is stated that thin person is seldom to be met with. It 
was not so about us; for the ague at one time of the year is 
very prevalent, and numbers of the people are attacked with 
it; and, rather strange to say, I knew cases where the same 
persons, for seven years successively, and at the same season 
of the year, had invariably been afflicted with this dreadful 
epidemic, which is known, I believe, throughout Russia by 
the name of lickeraddky ; and as many people are attacked by 
it, you will observe many of them to be of a weakly, thin, feeble 
appearance, and of sallow, sickly, pale and unhealthy com- 
plexion. But I cannot say for certain whether this epidemic 
prevails in all parts of Russia. ‘ Deformity,” he says, “is 
rarely seen;” and this exactly agrees with my observations. 
While I was in Russia, we English (who had been brought up 
in Lancashire) often remarked how very seldom we saw a 
crooked or deformed person, and offered our different opinions 
to each other as to#why it was so. He also says: ‘“ The great 
plains of snow affect the sight.” This, too, is just as I have 
it in my notes; only I don’t know whether or not it affects 
their sight lastingly, or whether it has a general weakening 
tendency, so as to cause this important faculty to fail them at 
an earlier period in life than other nations; but I have often 
seen persons who, for a short time, had been accustomed to 
being ‘out doors,” who, when they came to the mill again, 
could neither see their work, the machinery, the people about 
them, nor their way out again, but had to be led home by 
others; but the next day, or perhaps in two days, they re- 
turned to their work all right. This they call being ‘snow 
blind.” In the publication alluded to, it is stated they are 
capable of enduring great privation. This I have also shown 
to be the case in a previous letter. 

The snow generally begins to fall in October ; the last 
remains of which disappear in May— perhaps in April. 
Generally speaking, it is fine settled weather in Russia. ‘Twice 
in the year it is very bad, namely, at the fall of the snow, and 
again at its melting; or, as it is called, “the break up.” 
After it has fairly begun to snow, it will do so for perhaps 
three weeks together, every day more or less; and, as the 
people know its time of falling, they take care always to have 
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everything in readiness. Whatever they have to do on the 
iand is by this time completed. Their huts at this period 
undergo an examination ; and all crevices and faulty places in 
the roof, foundation, about the windows and other places, are 
now well stuffed ‘with platted straw. The snow then falls 
‘upon it to a considerable thickness, and the frost soon turns 
“it, as it were, into a regular coating of airtight ice, and thus 
‘for the winter they are surprisingly sheltered from the weather 
and the cold. I have many times, even in the midst of win- 
‘ter, stepped into a Russian hut and found it uncomfortably 
hot. After the snow has fallen, and the rivers and the 
‘country are, as it were, turned into ice, it is then generally 
fine settled weather, and although so extremely cold, there is 
a fine, clear, bright blue sky, day after day, for weeks and 
months together, without interruption, and every day for a few. 
hours the sun shining as bright asin midsummer. So seldom 
is a clouded sky seen, that when it is so, the English point it 
out to each other, and call out ‘‘ Old England, old England.” 
At this part of the year I am speaking of, I have noted five 
months together and never a drop of rain, or even a damp at- 
mosphere, but continually bright, clear, and dreadfully cold. 
And what seemed to me very strange was, that although the 
‘sun, for a short time every day, shone so brightly, it appeared 
‘to have no effect whatever on the ice and snow. 


LETTER X. 


As I said in my last, the bright rays of the sun all winter 
dong have no effect on the ice and snows of Russia. In 
April, however, they have to yield to its influence ; and at this 
time, although perhaps as yet there has been no rain, the flat 
plains become an immense lake. The brooks overflow, and 
the roads are rendered impassable by this sudden melting of 
the snow, and the moving waters finding their way to the 
rivers. This is (to an Englishman) another curious sight, to 
see the fields, the valleys, the swamps, and the brooks running 
bank full of water, without any rain, and in the finest of wea- 
ther. I must not be understood to say there is no rain about 
‘this period of the year, for at this time there is sure to be 
much and heavy rain; only I mean to say this might be the 
case (as I have seen it) before any rain has fallen. It may be, 
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however, that the rain is falling at the same time that the 
' gnow and ice are melting, as was the case last “break up ;” 
and then the country is regularly inundated. All travelling 
in the interior, and, indeed, everything else about where we 
resided, was at a dead stand. The works at which I was 
employed were stopped for nearly a week, four days of which 
the mill was only approachable by boats. In the streets of 
St. Petersburg, also, I understand, boats were made use of ; 
but I suppose such floods had not been known for a great 
number of years. When the ice on the river breaks up, it is 
a sight worth seeing; it is awfully grand to stand on some 
little eminence, to see and hear the contending masses. of ice 
as they force themselves down the stream, which is all but 
choked up with immense quantities—clashing, crashing, 
plunging as far down and as far up the river as the eye can 
reach. All is in terrible commotion and tumult; here some 
large mass, coming in contact with others, will rear itself — 
perpendicular in the river; and there, high above all the rest, 
will ride along, until either meeting with, or overtaken by 
some still more stupendous mass, it is shattered into a thou- 
sand atoms, and “like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaves 
not a wreck behind.” Here and there the conflicting masses 
will throw out, far away from the main river, huge roeks of 
ice, which will there remain on the banks long after the flood 
and ice have gone by; but, by the influence of the sun, will 
gradually get less and less, until they finally disappear. I 
have stood to behold the scene in the stillness of night; I 
have taken my stand on the banks of the river, and for hours 
hstened to the midnight contest of those ponderous pieces of 
ice. Day after day, night after night, they roll down the 
river in seemingly unlimited quantities. The break-up begins 
much more gradually than it ends. In the beginning there 
is many a loud crack. many a groan, many a rumble, and 
many a strain, before the ice can get into motion; but the 
end is very sudden. The main body of the ice keeps together; 
ho straggling pieces coming after the rest have gone by. If 
the ice at the edge of the river is not dissolved just when the 
main river is, there is such a choking up of the way, that the 
onward progress of the ice is much retarded, and consequently 
the after-pieces are soon with the main body, and so remaim 
Last break-up I saw the fimishing up, oy passing of the last 
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ice; and for a considerable distance down the river followed 
its-rear. All below was commotion ; ail above was the clear, 
still, sweeping river; and altogether very forcibly, in every- 
thing but speed, reminded me of the passing of a railway train 
—so abrupt is the termination of the break-up. I suppose, 
now, our gallant Napier will soon be in a position for witness- 
ing a break-up of the ice. Really, as I sailed past and under 
the guns of Cronstadt, I thought that neither a Nelson, a 
Napier, nor any other man in his senses, would ever attempt 
to take it. But as I am no judge tn these matters, of course 
what I say or think on this point goes for nothing. But every 
ordinary or common person who has seen those terrible forti- 
fieations must be ata loss how or by what means they can be 
taken. As I had often read the exploits and achievements of 
our naval hero, Nelson, I took delight in examining Copen- 
hagen, Elsinore, and other places rendered notable by that 
extraordinary man. But Cronstadt! the very thought of 
taking Cronstadt is literally frightful. If the English or 
French were in possession of that place, surely no power on 
earth could take it from them. But to return again into the 
interior: I say the sudden disappearance of the ice, and the 
all at once smooth, clear surface of the flood, seem to be an 
indispensable providence ; for, as there are no coals in Russia, 
and the whole of Moseow has to be supplied for.the year with 
fire-wood, and this from the interior, it is just now or never 
that this can be done. As soon as the rain begins to descend, 
or the sun begins to exert an influence on the snow, the river 
sides are literally alive, for scores of miles, with peasants, axe 
in hand, preparing their rafts of trees cleared of their branches, 
ready, the moment the ice lias gone by, to be launched on the 
flood. Just about this time, when the roads, by. the rains and 


‘melting of the snow, are rendered bad and impassable, just 


then is provided, on the surface of the flood, a far better, 


quicker, and much more economical mode of transit from the 


interior to Moscow; but, as the flood runs high only for a 
short time, it is-essential that all parties be in readiness to 
Jaunch their rafts immediately the ice has gone by. This is 
done at all points and parts-of the river, for scores of miles; 
and now, when all is fairly launched and off, the river is 
almost as much crowded with people and fire-wood, as it was 
the day before with broken fragments of ice. 
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LETTER XI, 

The Russian rafts for floating down a river are formed as 
follows :—First, they take the bare trunk of four straight (in- 
deed in all their large forests you will seldom see any crooked) 
trees, placed so as to form a frame nearly square, but rather 
broader at the hinder than the fore part. At the four corners 
they are jointed together firmly. A number (25, 80, or 35,) 
of these frames are then fastened together by young: pliant 
boughs or branches; and, as the fore part of every frame is 
narrywer than the hinder part of that preceding it, the whole 
raft is thus admirably adapted for floating through the bushes, 
willows, and other impediments which grow about the banks 
and edges of the river. And as the leading part of every 
‘frame is sheltered behind the hinder or broader part of the 
one before it, it will slide over the banks of the river (with 
which the rafts often come in contact) for a considerable 
distance without any damage, that is, providing the leading 
frame of the raft be kept in the stream. Upon these frames 
is laid the timber, lengthwise, one, two, or three deep, as they 
think proper. After the frames are loaded, they will construct 
their huts (in which to sleep, eat, and cook), generally in a 
triangular form, with an opening towards the hinder end of 
the raft. The great number of frames thus fastened together 
make the raft exceedingly difficult to manage, from its im- 
mense length,-and in some places the sharp turns of the river. 
The main point and object is to keep the first portion of the 
raft in the middle of the stream, and the remaining portion 
will ride through and over almost any obstacles. The way 
they effect this point is by placing six steersmen (or women 
and men promiscuously) at the front of the first frame; and 
‘each has a strong, long, fixed oar, of great power and leaver- 
age. There are also one or two on the last frame to regulate 
and govern the tail. When they come in sight of a ‘sharp 
turn in the river, or any other place of danger, signal is given, 
and immediately all persons on the raft—men with uncovered 
heads, women with bended bodies—are in the act of perform- 
ing their religious devotions and ceremonies. When they 
come near to the turn, the steersmen begin to work their oars 
‘with all their might, in a contrary direction to the tendency of 
the stream, so as to keep the leading part of the raft as much 
as possible in the middle of the river. If they succeed in this, 
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and run safe by, clear of any accident, they attribute it to the 
due and timely performance of those religious duties just 
mentioned; but if they fail in this, and the raft runs aground, 
as I have several times seen. it, frame over frame, raft upon 
raft, till it is torn limb from limb, some portions left on the 
banks, and other portions floating loose and in all directions 
down the river, then they attribute it to the omission of this 
duty at some point of the river above, where it ought to 
have been attended to, or else to the neglect of this duty at 
some point of the river last year, the punishment of which 
was sure sooner or later to overtake them. After some alter- 
cation amongst them as to what sin this catastrophe is attri- 
butable, they set about to reconstruct their raft, with 
the determination to be more watchful, and perform more 
punctually what their church enjoins in future. The faith of 
the Greek church is astonishingly applicable to all cases and 
all circumstances. If they can manage to fit up their raft 
again ready before the water gets too low, they at once put in 
and steer off once more for Moscow; if not, the timber is 
piled up at a proper distance, from the edge of the river, and 
there remains till the following year. No person could be 
made to believe the quantity of wood that passes down this 
river * unless he saw it for himself, and any person would won- 
der how it could ever be all burnt or used. But there are 
large cotton and other manufactories in and sround Moscow 
which consume incredible quantities. “When the people from 
the interior have sold their timber at Moscow, they have then 
to perform the journey back on foot. This they do in caravans 
or lots together. Perhaps, when the fuel market is over at 
Moscow, they will start for home in lots of 300, 400, or 500° 
men and women together, travelling day and night, only 
resting when they are tired, eating when they are hungry, 
and sleeping when drowsy. The company soon begin to dimin- 
ish, by batches breaking off from the high road and taking the 
nearest way across the country to their own homes, until 
finally the last batch are lodged in their own huts. Now, 
these people who once in the year visit the big town Moscow, 
or as the Russians call it, ‘‘the holy city of God,” are the 
lights of the interior; theseare they who can, in some measure, 
understand the value of their own money—silver roubles and 


* The river Moskva, but how far into the interior it bears this name I do not know. 
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copper roubles, gold pieces, platina pieces, kopeaks, and paper 
money. The use of wood instead of coal is much more plea- 
sant and convenient than I expected to find it. The timber 
is split and cut into short pieces, the length of which is varied 
according to the purposes for which they are intended : cottage 
fuel in pieces of twelve to eighteen inches long, factory fuel 
in pieces much longer and thicker. The cottages, too, in- 
tended for the Englislr at the different cotton manufactories 
with which 1 was acquainted, are made very convenient and 
comfortable, and as much as possible to imitate and meet the 
taste of the English. The fireplace, or, as they call it, the 
“peach,” is in one corner of the house, from which place the 
cheat is carried entirely round the rooms in the bottom part of 
the house, by flues constructed with a flat top, so that it will 
answer the purpose of a shelf, table, or bedstead for the ser- 
vants ; in other houses they prefer to have the heat carried 
straight up in large pipes, and have the fireplaces in various 
parts of the house: by either of which plans, you can have 
the rooms at summer heat, if you please, all the winter 
through; and as the fuel is plentiful and cheap, the atmos- 
phere inside the house is often as extremely hot as it is cold 
at the outside. Many parties have expressed their surprise 
to me about wood being substituted for coal, and as to how the 
former could be adapted to all purposes, but so it is. 


LETTER XII. 


It is often asked how the Russians manage to keep up the 
required heat in their cotton and other manufactories in that 
cold climate during the winter season. In the first place, 
every mill is provided with a double set of windows, the in- 
most of which is put in at the approach, and taken out again 
at the end of winter. This, I dare say, will be thought to be 
@ rather troublesome affair, by people who have not witnessed 
it; but it is not so. It gives far less trouble, and is done in 
much less time than one would imagine. The window frames 
at first are made to fit the wall, and fill the place for which 
they are intended. The place and frame can then both he 
numbered, so that every year the same frame will be brought 
to the same place, and will fit well without loss of time or 
trouble. In November, two men bring and put up these in- 
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side windows. Another follows to examine the sides and 
edges, and if there be any bad place or aperture likely to ad- 
mit the cold, he has a thin, broad-edged tool and hammer, 
and gently stuffs the place with cotton waste, and then the 
windows are complete for the winter. 1 know it will not be 
credited generally when I say, that for weeks together, in the 
depth of winter, we have run our works without even a breath 
of steam being sent through the rooms, except for a few hours 
at the close of each Sunday. Another thing ‘that tends to 
keep up the heat of the rooms is this—in winter the days are 
very short, and the mills run night and day, so that the gas- 
lights are out but a very few hours in the twenty-four. Then 
again, the continual heat arising from the friction of the 
straps, and the running of the machinery, as also from the 
mill being occupied day and night by the people, must all 
tend to the same end. At our works, however, we seldom 
sent the steam through the mill except after each holiday; 
and although the cold outside was.so severe that all the hands 
had to come and return from work in skin clothing, from 
head to foot ; we were always sufficiently warm inside the mill. 
You may have some idea of the climate of Russia when I tell 
you, that the front of my own cloak, with which my breath 
had come in contact, was covered with solid ice in a few 
minutes’ walk. I have measured the ice on the river, and 
have found it a yard and a-half thick; and have seen portions 
come down the river, at the time of the break up, much 
thicker than that. I have taken the trouble to melt the ice 
on a pane of glass in my window, and have found it 1} inch 
thick. .(Bad country this, by the bye, for window peepers). 
It is very common to see the Russians, who never shave, with 
icicles hanging to their beards, and others with disfigured 
faces, which at some time have been frost-bitten. Some aro 
so bad in this respect, that their faces scarcely present the 
human appearance. The way to prevent this is, when any 
part of the body. or face is set upon by the frost, to commence 
rubbing it with snow, and continue the operation until the 
frost is driven out again by the friction; so say the Russians. 
I have seen this performed ; one man with a limb bare, and’ 
two others rubbing it with snow, with all their might. It 
sometimes happens, too, that persons are frozen to death. An 
Englishman with whom I was acquainted while in Russia, 
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had 4 very natrow escape. He had a journey to make in the 
winter, and being the first winter he had resided in that 
country, was not sufficiently provided with the Russian cloth- 
ing; and having the idea that nothing more than two great 
thick pilot overcoats would be needed, started off with his . 
English clothing. He was visiting another Englishman some 
seventy versts off, and when he arrived at his destination, it 
was thought he was dead. The driver and others had to carsy 
him from the sledge into the house. He had lost all con- 
sciousness long before he arrived at his friend’s house. He 
told me the sensation he felt was very curious. At the be- 
ginning he was sensible the cold was taking great hold of him; 
he felt stiff, starved, and benumbed; he felt he was losing . 
the use of his limbs, and became alarmed; and, as the horses 
galloped, he set his arms and legs in motion to regain their 
proper use. The uncomfortableness first experienced now 
began to get less and less; the inclination to save himself also 
got less; the alarm he first felt died away, and he sank down, 
as he thought, into a secure but indescribable sort of sleep, 
from which, had the journey lasted another hour, he would 
never have awoke. 

Should any person, that intends going to Russia, see these 
letters, I can tell him that it is all folly to lay in a stock of 
thick warm winter clothing in England. It is money thrown 
away. Nothing but skins with the wool, fur, or hair inside, 
will resist the cold, or answer the purpose. The Russian 
‘‘shube ” will have to be purchased after all; but there is 
every variety and price, from the baron’s to the peasant’s, 
beginning at 10s., and going up in value to £40. I mean 
these remarks to include both male and female clothing. 
These cloaks are made from the skins of many different ani- 
mals, all of which are caught in the winter season, for then 
they seem to have double the thickness of fur or hair. The 
sheep-skin, however, is the cheapest, and consequently forms 
the common “ shube ”’ of the Russian peasant. 


: LETTER XILl. 

The Shube, of which I spoke in my last, is one of the 
greatest comforts the country of Russia affords, as there is no 
person—except newly-arrived foreigners—however poor, with- 
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out ond of these reqtiisites. They are made in two or three 
different sorts, according to the purpose for which they are 
intended. If it be for the peasant, and in which he will have 
to work, and attend to the horses, cows, and stock, and other 
work about the house and farm, it is made of lighter skins, 
without cape, and reaching only to the calf of the legs; if for 
sledge travelling, it is made of thick heavy skins, the hair or 
wool of which is always turned inside, with a large double 
cape to fall over the shoulders or turn up far above the head, 
and tie or hook in front at two or three different places, from 
the neck upwards. The shubes of the better class are in- 
variably covered with cloth outside, so that when the cape is 
put up nothing hke skin is discernible, unless it be just. 
round the top of the cape, and at the bottom:of the cloak. 
Those travelling cloaks reach down to the heels, and are of 
such enormous weight that many a baron is unable to lift his- 
own travelling cloak ; in which case, after he has got into the 
sledge, he is assisted by two men to put on the cloak, and- 
then sinks down under the load. For night and day travel-- 
ling, the baron invariably takes his bed with him in the 
sledge, so that he can sleep or wake, sit up or lie down, as he 
pleases. Walking is out of the question when dressed in one 
of those travelling cloaks and a pair of over boots. Those » 
boots are made much like others outside, but inside are lined 
with the skin of some animal with thick long hair. Into those 
you thrust your legs, trousers, shoes, and altogether. Thus 
enveloped, you feel a sort of security in the coldest of weather. 
Englishmen, when they arrive in Russia, are apt to declare 
that they will never consent to pay £6, £8, or £10 for a cloak, 
but very few indeed continue in the same mind over a second 


_ winter. 


As to animals, the wolf is very common in almost all the 
forests. They seldom, however, make their appearance out- 
side; but towards the end of winter, about February and 
March, when driven by cold and hunger, they may be seen 
at the outskirts of the woods and in the open lands, or steal-. 
thily approaching a village, there to lurk at a short distance,. 
ready to pounce upon anything that might stray a little from 
the huts. Cats, dogs, sheep, poultry, and children are often, 
I may say very often, carried away by those hungry prowlers. 
At midnight they are still more bold and venturesome ; com- 
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ing close up to the doors of the huts, snuffing and howling 
round the cattle and poultry sheds, and too often find a way 
inside and carry off their prey. Further in the interior, as 
our master informed us, the non-increase of the population 
was partly attributed to these ravenous beasts. As a great 
portion of the land work, including ploughing, and sowing, is 
done by the women, it is a custom, at the spring of the year 
and in summer, for them to go out to work in the morning, and. 
not return till night. In those cases they have to take their 
youngest child with them. They will there place it in the 
middle of the field, in a basket or other such thing, and now 
and then attend to its wants. But, so keen in their scent are 
these wolves, that they can mark the child from the edge of 
the wood. There they wait till the parents are at some dis- 
tance from the child, and, availing themselves of this favour- 
able opportunity, dart out at full speed, and seize and carry 
off the sleeping child, whilst the parents are busy at work, and 
know nothing of the matter till they return to attend to its 
wants. This is of such frequent occurrence, that it causes 
little surprise, little sorrow, and less talk. Perhaps an hour's 
work may be lost in consulting about it, and then the mother 
with the rest of the family perform their ceremonial devotions 
and then return to work, saying to each other, ‘‘ Boaga Znia 
Intchy,” (God knows best); and here the matter drops for ever. 
The English take delight in going, with dogs and guns, wolf 
hunting. There is very little danger in wolf hunting; I 
mean from the wolves themselves, as they will always fly at a 
dog in preferencetoaman. The thing to fear in wolf hunt- 
ing is, getting so far into the forests, that you never find the 
way outagain. I have had one experimental lesson on this 
point. From nine o’clock in the morning till dusk in the 
evening, we traversed the wood to find a way out. Hungry, 
alarmed, fatigued, we were anxiously looking at one another, 
and consulting what must be done, for to remain in the wood 
all night would very likely have been death from cold and 
starvation. Just then a Russian came in sight, and told us, 
on inquiry, that we were close at the edge of the forest, and 
pointed us the way out. During the day, we had several 
times climbed the highest trees to ascertain our position and 
find a way out, but all in vain. I many times sromised in- 
wardly, that if I did hut get out this time, I would be careful 
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in fature; and I kept my resolution too, for I never after 
entered another large forest. 

The extent of forests and uninhabited land is surprising 
and when people are journeying through these wilds, it is a 
custom to take with them a horse or two too many, such as 
are of the least value; so that if a pack of wolves should be 
encountered, they loose and leave to them the horse of least 
value, and by this means get rid of the hungry creatures, and 
drive along on their journey; though only perhaps for a short 
time before they have to give another horse away under the - 
game circumstances. From all I saw or could learn of the 
wolf, I believe that one will run away at the sight of a man; 
two will move off, but in a slow, sulky, unwilling sort of way; 
three will follow him at a rather suspicious and too uncomfortable 
distance; whilst four will fearlessly attack and set upon him. 
But, of course, hunger in all ‘cases will make a difference. 

Now, in mentioning this circumstance of being lost in 2 
wood to some of my friends, they asked why we did not keep 
going in a contrary direction to that we had come, which 


‘would soon have brought us‘out again. This we attempted, 


but unfortunately we had lost all idea as to which direction 
we had come. This is easily done in the twistings and turn- 
ings of a forest. From a high tree, however, the setting sun 
did remind us which way, and at what quarter to aim. But 
going right ahead in one direction here, is a poor and vague 
way to emerge from a forest, unless indeed you are certain in 
making for the point you entered. For you may go straight 
ahead for several days and nights, without arriving at the 
outskirts of the wood. 

- In sledging over the vast plains, and through the thick 
forests of Russia, the vanity and folly of Napoleon’s attempt 


” at invading it often occurred to my mind. We used to say 


to each other—‘“‘ How very easy to sée the impossibility of & 
hostile army traversing these almost untrodden wilds, and at 
the same time providing themselves with forage, food, clothing, 
and other necessaries.” 
LETTER XIV. 

Many of the animals common in England are also com-' 
mon in Russia; but there are a few strange things connected - 
with them there which I never saw here. I suppose tho 
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severity of the climate is the cause of many of those dif 
ferences. The common hare, for instance, invariably turns 
as white as anow in winter, and returns to its usual colour in 
spring. This, I suppose, must be nature’s protection ; for if 
it remained the same colour in winter as summer, I believe 
the species would soon become extinct. The whole face of 
the country being perfectly white, day and night, throughout 
the winter, the hare, if of its natural colour, would be se 
easily distinguished, that it would become a préy to every 
voracious animal. As itis, its movements are very hard te 
distinguish. If you knew it was on its seat, you could not 
see it till your feet were close upon it; and then, at starting, 
it would be with the greatest difficulty that you could keep 
sight of it for twenty seconds, although the plain before you 
was quite open and level. The hares in this country are very 
large and very cheap. I have bought hares of 14lbs. weight. 
for 25 kopecks of silver. 

A kopeck silver is about a farthing and a half, and 100 of 
them are equal to one rouble silver, or about 3s. 2d. English 
money. They must not be confounded with kopecks copper: 
and roubles copper; three and a half of the latter always 
equal one of the former, and 100 kopecks of either always 
equal one rouble of either. This decimal coinage is very 
convenient in the transactions of business, and easy, too, to 
understand ; although I suppose this new silver coinage has 
thrown the interior of Russia into confusion. But one great 
help in this land of extortions, for Englishmen, is to find the 
Russian figures in every way the same as their own; and 
although the Russians generally calculate by a sort of frame 
set with wires, each wire pessing through a number of balls 
or large neck-beads, and which wires represent units, tens, 
hundreds, &c., and the Englishman by figures, they both. © 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

But to return. There is no such thing as a game law m 
that country. The meanest slave, just as the greatest baron, 
can take his gun, net, or any other thmg he chooses, where: 
he likes, or as often as he likes, (there is a sort of national 
restriction at the time of breeding, but equally binding on 
baron and peasant) day or night, no matter; ao person will 
interfere. It. is also the same with fish, partridge, pheasant, 
ducks, and all other animals which we consider game. In. 
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summer time, the mill hands where I was employed had large 
nets; and on a holyday, men and boys, women and young girls, 
(all slaves) would go together to draw the river in different places, 
one lot taking the net, the other taking hold of hands and 
wading the river in front to prevent the escape of the fish. 
In this way they would take an immense quantity in one day. 

I lately read in a public paper a statement from an indi- 
vidual who described the Russians as having a most a 
horror and fear of the sea, and consequently being the poorest 
and worst sailors in the world. This was to prove how unfit 
they were to cope with our navy. As regards being bad 
sailors and unable to contend with the English, this may 
be true—I dare say it is true; but this I know, that 
whether they have a horror or not of the salt water, they 
have very little fear of fresh water; and for my part, 
I never saw anything to indicate a fear of the sea. If 
they have an inefficient navy, I think it must arise from some. 
other cause. I think Englishmen who have lived in Russia. 
will bear me out if I assert that the Russians have less, far 
less, fear of water than the English. Which of usin England 
has seen 20, 30, or 40 young lads and lasses, under 20 years. 
of age, take hold of hands and plunge into a river, neck deep - 
the first step, wade about, and amuse themselves in deep as 
well as shallow water, a portion of them crossing over places 
between two and three yards deep, sometimes the head out, 
sometimes over head, but principally borne across by having 
hold of the hands of those in the more shallow water. Every: 
portion of the gang will in turn cross this deep and dangerous . 
part, and this for mere amusement. All sorts of wild evolu- 
tions are performed by the company while in the water ; seme-- 
times attempting to run races, swimming, rolling over each: 
other, standing on each other’s shoulders, then falling head- 
long into the river again. Now, compare this with the batir 
of an English lady, although in the grasp of a conductress— 
timidly and cautiously proceeding in the shallow water, inch 
by inch, step by step, trembling, sighing, shrieking, and often 
fainting before the water has reached the knee. Compare 
the two cases, I say, and then tell me whether it be the 
‘‘ Anglee” (as the Russians say) or the Russ that fears the 
water? I have been led away from my notes to make these 
remarks, by reading in a London paper how universally the 
Russians dreaded water. 
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To return again. Although all our hands were slaves, and, in 
every sense, the master’s property, a great number of them had 
guns, powder, shot, nets, and other tackle, and, after the early 
morning service was over, spent their Sundays and holydays 
in shooting, fishing, netting, and other amusements, according 
to their different tastes and inclinations. In the winter time, 
the skin of the hare being double coated with hair and per- 
fectly white, makes a warm and pretty lining for the young 
women’s “‘shubes.” For this purpose our hands used to save 
them. Foxes were not numerous about us. Bears I never 
saw, but have been shown footprints, which the Russians said 
were those of the bear. Rabbits I neither saw nor heard of: 
indeed, I don’t see how they could exist. Should a rabbit 
enter its burrow some evening in October, it might find itself 
shut in by snow in the morning, and frozen up secure enough 
till April or May following. 

Birds, in this country, are far more numerous, and in 
greater variety, than in England. Most of them, however, © 
disappear in the winter; those which remain scarcely look 
like the same birds in winter, being more bulky, double-coated, | 
thick, and heavy-laden with feathers. Wild ducks and geese, 
about the break-up and spring, are very numerous, and great 
numbers of them are shot by the peasants, and sold to the 
English and others at a few kopecks each. 


- LETTER Xv. 
' There are a few birds which remain in Russia over the 
winter season. The crow and the jackdaw, I think, are the 
most common. These birds are as tame here in the winter, 
as the pigeon is in England. The crows in Russia are half 
black and half grey; as far as colour goes, they may be said 
to be half crow and half magpie. The Russians say that this 
colored crow was never seen in that country before the cam- 
paign of the French, at which time they first made their 
appearance in large numbers, to feed upon the dead bodies 
of the French soldiers, and since which time they have 
remained and settled in the country to perpetuate in the 
memory of the people the signal defeat of the ‘Enemies of 
God and the Emperor of Russia!” This sort of crow is, [ 
think, the commonest of all birds in the country, and appears 
to be exceedingly fond of carrion, but will also feed upon all 
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sorts of food that serves for hens, ducks, and poultry. In the 
winter season the crows and jackdaws are standing upon the 
door steps with the hens, and other fowls, patiently waiting for 
the throwing out of the dish washings, the leavings of meals, 
and the crumbs that may be given to the poultry. When 
this is done a sort of row takes place, and they will scarcely 
move out of the way for you. The tameness of these birds 
was one thing that appeared rather singular to me. At nights 
they roost under cattle sheds, about the villages, in attics of 
the huts, or any where that affords warmth and shelter. The 
attic of our factory was literally filled with them every night ; 
indeed, in the day time too. In the construction of huts, 
sheds, and any other buildings, this is always attended to; there 
is scarcely any sort of building but affords shelter for birds 
somewhere about it. They seem to take a delight in making . 
' this provision. I- almost think they consider it to be a duty 
incumbent upon them to do so; and however barbarous and 
- savage the Russians may be in appearance, they are certainly 
not so in disposition ; for I scarcely ever saw them lift a hand 
to harm any thing, and I was often pleased to witness the 
tenderness evinced towards birds, dogs, cats, and indeed all 
dumb animals; a great contrast in this respect to the Eng- 
lish. I dare say it will not be credited when I say I have ' 
seen crows and pigeons, jackdaws and sparrows, on the floors 
of the different shopkeepers, and when the corn bin has’ been 
opened, a general rush by them all; the shopkeeper only 
bearing them off by one arm, while with the other hand he 
measured out the corn to his customers. Even the little boys 
in the villages will never be seen to lift a stone, for the pur- 
pose of throwing at a bird; and they, in their turn, seem to 
appreciate their kindness, for they will almost allow them- 
selves to be handled by the boys. In one instance I witnessed, 
when one of our joiners had been working for some time near 
a swallow’s nest in the summer, the little fondling perching 
near him, and cowering down till he stroked it with his hand. 
This he did, at my request, to satisfy my curiosity. Now 
although these are trifling matters, they were so pleasing to 
me, compared with the habits of English people, and English 
boys particularly, in this respect, and the general shyness of 
English birds, that I could not help making notes of them. 
Any person who has travelled through Russian villages will 
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have had his curiosity excited by little boxes being fixed to- 
wards the tops of trees, or, where there are no trees, upon 
the top of long poles fixed in the ground ; those boxes are 
put there for sparrows to build their nests, and they never 
fail to avail themselves of them. There are many other traits 
in the Russian character in the same direction, which have 
either escaped, or else been beneath the notice of other writers 
on Russia and the Russians. To my mind, however, these 
little incidents offer some real indications as to the general 
disposition of the people. The birds about one village and 
the people of the same village seem to be familiar with and to 
recognise each otker: a regular sympathy appears to exist be- 
tween them; for they are not so tame to a Russian from a 
distance as they are to one of their own village, nor a tenth 
part as tame and unsuspecting with an Englishman and _ 
foreigner, as they are with a Russian. I do not know 
whether these things would be confirmed by Englishmen who 
have lived in Russia, for I am not aware of any besides my- 
self who have condescended to learn or notice them. As an 
individual, however, I derived much delight, much amuse- 
ment, and much: instruction from the notice of these (to many) 
insignificant circumstances. I may just state, that I never 
saw a gun raised to shoot any bird that haunts the villages. 
Pigeons are very numerous, but, like crows and daws, they 
belong to no one. Every person offers them food and shelter, 
and, I believe, they are considered a holy bird. Hawks also 
are very numerous, but more shy than any of those birds’ 
mentioned above. It is no uncommon thing to see six, eight, 
or ten at once, sporting over your head. Even in Moscow I 
have counted to the number of fourteen poising in the air 
above the house tops, all in sight at the same time, and now 
and then one darting down in the street or back yards upon 
an unfortunate sparrow, which is borne away to the gilded . 
dome of some old Greek church, or to the ruins of the great 
and once splendid theatre of Moscow, which was burnt down 
whilst I was there. . 


LETTER XVI. : 
There is just another sort of bird that I noticed in Russia, 
and of which I took note, viz., the woodpecker. 
While I am on the subject of the Russian winter, [ may 
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just mention, es another curiosity, the frozen flesh and fowl 
market. Here there are different kinds of birds and fowls 
plucked and cleaned, in all the ridiculous attitudes imagin- 
able ; some in a running posture, some in a fighting posture ; 
others, such as the duck and drake, cock and hen, in positions 
causing much merriment and laughter amongst the boys. It 
only needs that they prop up, or by any other means fix them. 
for a few hours, in any position they please, and the frost will 
keep them so for the remaining part of the winter.. Little’ 
porklings and other animals used for food, are also made to 
represent life; and so correctly, that a foreigner, ata short 
distance, seeing a few dozens of those little pigs standing on 
their legs in the market place, would be tempted to discredit 
his own eyes. ‘There is one good thing connected with the 
Russian winter; flesh meat will keep any length of time. 
As an experiment, I dipped a joint of meat in cold water, and 
when it had properly frozen, J dipped it again, and kept re- 
peating the operation until the joint appeared as if encased 
in a thick coating of clear glass, through which I could see 
plainly every part of it. I then hung this up in the out 
kitchen as a curiosity, and often wished I could send it in 
this state as a present to some friends in England. Now 
although the cold is 30 severe, I think it must be congenial 
to health notwithstanding. The atmosphere is so very clear, 
that you may distinguish every motion of a cow, horse, sheep, 
or any other animal, at a great distance; and as English 
(newly arrived) say, “it is like looking through a spy glass.”’* 
Another thing which I consider worthy of remark is, that as , 
far as my observation went, I never knew or saw one. single 
individual troubled with rheumatism ; and this first gave me 
the idea (right or wrong I do not know,) that so much rheu- 
matism in England must be in a great part attributable to the 
changeableness of the weather. e have first a dry morning, 
next a wet morning, then a misty, damp, or foggy morning, 
and then perhaps a fine morning—there it is a continual clear, 
fine, dry, piercing frost, and so free from dampness, that I 
could travel on the snow in my stocking feet without 
perceiving the least wet or damp. Indeed, I have yet m 


* When I spoke of the extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere, I meant 
- this to apply 7 the interior ; it is not exactly applicable to the country about 
St, and near the eea. 
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my possession a pair of winter boots adapted purposely for 
travelling on ice or snow, and these are made of felt, which. 
would most assuredly gather damp if any was to be found. 


LETTER XVII, 


At the request of several friends I will give a few particu- 
lars of our journey to and into the interior of Russia. We: 
set sail from Hull in a fine steamer, the last voyage that was- 
being made for that season; so late, indeed, that snow had. 
begun to fall when we arrived at St. Petersburg. We hada 
moderate passage, and, with the exception of the North Sea 
and that part called the Cattegat, we had a pretty steady sea. 
Generally on the North Sea there are strong heavy winds—so 
said the sailors—and so it was with us, both going and when 
we returned. The North Sea is the place that is sure to find 
out those who, up to this time, have experienced no sea sick- 
ness. Some of our passengers were taken almost immediately 


after starting out, others of us felt not the least symptons on. 


that day, and had begun to smile at and joke with those who 
had been sca sick nearly all the way, priding ourselves that. 
the time with us had gone by. We good humouredly remarked. 


to the others that they must be soft ; the sailors, hearing those: 


remarks, began to laugh and wink at each other, now and then 


casting a scornful smile at us who had so far escaped, and. 


singing or humming 


teers Welt a little longer 
Those hints made us suspect that all was not right yet with. 
us; and very shortly afterwards the heaving, rocking, and 
tossing of the vessel, from the strong winds that arose, threw 
us into such a state of sickness that we realized the full mean- 
ing of the sailors’ hints, who now went and whispered in the 
ears of those whom we had pointed at as soft, that the “strong, 
men had fallen.” However, we had another “ bad time,” and. 
that was in the Cattegat. This was a regular storm ; suclt 
an one as I did not expect to witness, nor do I wish to ex 
perience again. A ‘storm at sea” is so often read of and 
well understood that it needs no additional remarks from m@®. 
But persons intending to go to St. Petersburg, and wishing 
have a fine pleasant voyage, should not put it off till the 
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boat of the season. On our voyage out, as well as back, wo 
put in’ at Copenhagen; we went through all the principal 
streets, and examined the different places of note, many of 
which, from reading of Nelson, and Hamlet, we felt anxious 
to see. The Danes are a kind, fair-dealing, and good-natured 
people, You will seldom see one without a cigar in his mouth. 
Many of the common people wear a curious sort of shoes or 
rather clogs; they are made from a solid piece of weod, and: 
the inside by some means scooped out to the exact shape of the 
foot. To show the difference of disposition in the people of 
Denmark and those of.Russia, as regards honesty and fair 
dealing with strangers, I will relate a circumstance of which 
I took note. After I had arrived at St. Petersburg, I changed 
my English for Russian money, I had some. purchases to 
make. A few small articles I purchased without assistance ; 
but, by trusting to the honesty of the traders and shopkeepers, 
I invariably found when the articles came to be examined by 
English residents, that they had charged silver roubles and 
silver kopecks, instead of copper roubles and copper kopecks. 
In one instance I went back with an English resident to the 
shopkeeper, and got the overcharged money returned. But I 
soon found it was no go to trust to the honesty of the trader. 
It is absolutely necessary that one who has been in the country 
some time, and who understands the money and can speak the 
language, should go with strangers to make their purchases ; 
and even then they will ask twice as much for an article as they 
will ultimately take. But they will one and all impose upon 
strangers. Not so the Danes. On my way home again we 
called at Copenhagen: and as I had both English and Russian 
coins, I resolved to try fairly, and contrast the honesty of the 
Danes with that of the Russians. But I had no Danish money, 
neither did I understand it or their language. I went into 
the market-place, and at one stand I took up a curious sort of 
pipe, in payment for which I offered a piece of Russian silver 
which I knew was its full value. But the owner of the stall 
‘shook his head, (we could not speak to each other.) I them 
offered another, but only got another shake of the head. F 
then offered another, and another, but all in vain. I alsd- 
tried English money, but to no purpose. At last, to con- 
vince me, he took my money and put it all back intomy 
pocket, and the pipe along with it, indicating, as I thought, 
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that. father than take too much he would give.me the pipe for 
i This, however, I refused, returned him the pipe, 

and. left him, unable to complete a bargain. With another 
, who understood the Russian coin, I showed him a 
handful of pieces for him to take pay out himself for a smal? 
article that I took up to purchase. He took pay from my 
hand, and on inquiry afterwards I found he had only taken its 
exact value. A Russian would have taken it all. I ther 
visited a woman who: had a load of fruit exposed for sale. I 
pointed at a small measure which was filled ready for sale, at 
the same time offering a Russian piece of silver, which accord: 
ing to the comparative value of the fruit and money in Russia, 
I. knew to be twice or thrice its value. She could not speak. 
Russ, nor did she understand the value of the coin, and this 
she indicated, as far as possible, by her motions, and then 
took hold of my hand and money, and thrust both together 
iuto my pocket again. But, determined not to be “said nay,” 


_ to, I pulled it out again, still pointing at the measure of fruit. 


Seeing at last that it was of no use to try and put me off, but: 
buy I would, might or wrong, she, with a good-humoureé 
laugh, took my money, and went into two or three shops close 
by to learn its value, after which she came back and filled a 
measure some three or four times as large as the one I had 
pointed out, and holding the coin close to the measure, showed 
me by signs that it and the money were of equal value. I 
therefore nodded assent, thinking I could take as much of the: 
fruit as J thought proper, and leave the rest. In this I was 
disappointed, for she then became as importunate in forcing’ 
the fruit upon me as I had been to force upon her my money.- 
After I had filled a coat pocket from the measure, I nodded, 
and turned away, making signs that I had as much as I 
needed. But she had got the money, and I must take the 
fruit. It was of no use to offer objections; she only talked to 
me harder and faster in the Danish tongue, one word of which 
I did not understand. She shouted at and followed me with 
the fruit, seized me by the coat laps, and began stuffing the. 
fruit mto my other pockets. In vain I tried to convince the 
other fruit women (that by this time had collected round us) 
that I did not need or desire any more. They only talked to 
me still harder than the first; I saw at once that there was 
bnt one alternative, and that was taking to my heels ;.for J 
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knew my pockets would not held half of the freit. Upon 
second thoughts, however, I dare not put this experiment inte 
force, for fear the fruit women would set after me, and create 
gome row and excitement, in which | should be sure to ba 
taken. I therefore considered it more prudent to remain 
motionless on the spot, and suffer them to heap upen me this 
enormous load of fruit. The women were diverted to the life a& 
this good joke, and I also joined in their good hearty laughing, 
and became determined to empty the measure, if possible, 
When every pocket was full to the top, they took off my cap,. 
gfter filling which they placed my hands before me, one on. 
the top of the other, so that a considerable quantity could be, 
piled up in front of my person. By- one shift and another, L 
was made to carry on and about me this confounded measure, 
of fruit, and then the women left me with a good loud hearty, 
laugh, in which I could not help joining as heartily. Here 
I was, in the middle of the market-place, bare headed, every, 
pocket stuffed full of fruit, my arms heaped up in front, with, 
my cap brim-full placed on the top. In this manner I walked, ° 
away a short distance, and then began, as slily as I could, to. 
scatter a few here and there as I walked along, not daring to. 
look back; in this way I got my arms, cap, and pockets at. 
iiberty again, and was very glad to take the shortest and, 
quickest “cut” out of the market and down to our vessel. 
again. As I walked away from this unlucky fruit cart, being: 
a stranger and foreigner, and in the ludicrous attitude above. 
described, of course I became an object of general observation, , 
aud was accordingly saluted by each person I passed, with. 
some sort of droll and laughable remark; and here I must. 
confess, that I felt a certain sort of security and satisfaction 
in not understanding a word they said. In my own mind, 
however, 1 explained all their remarks to mean, “ You're just. 
right serv'd.” But, to conclude, from all I saw, heard, and. 
could learn, the Dgnes are a much more honest, fairdealing, . 
kindly, good-humoured, and good-natured pepole than the 
Russians. 


| | LETTER XVII. 

After clearing out of Copenhagen, which the sailors call 
their “half-way house,” the other part of the voyage (if the 
weather be fine) is much more pleasant, interesting, and varic-. 
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gated, particularly while sailing in sight of the coasts of 
Norway and Sweden, after passing which we are soon in sight 
of some parts of the Russian territory. Just before we arrived 
before Cronstadt we were ordered to select everything we 
should be likely to want from our trunks and boxes, as nothing 
could be touched after we arrived at that place. When 
in sight of Cronstadt, the Russian bearded officials came out 
to meet us, examined the captain’s papers and the passports 
of the passengers, ordered down into the hold everything pos-' 
sible to be put there, and then affixed to the door a Russian 
seal, of enormous size, after which the door must not be 
opened, but by the official or through his orders. The officials 
take a thread and carry it from one loose article to another, 
affixing it to each with wax and the Russian stamp, until 
every article on deck, and every place containing luggage, 
merchandise, or other thing, is thus taken in by the thread, 
so that neither a door can be opened nor article removed 
_ without breaking the thread and seal. This is done when & 
vessel arrives too late in the evening to be examined. They 
then left on board several Russian officers or watchmen in 
charge of the vessel till morning. Our deck very much 
"resembled the web of a spider, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty we could stir our feet without having them in the 
meshes of this northern net. In the morning everything was 
taken on board a small vessel, or rather vessels, along with 
ourselves, and conveyed to St. Petersburg, and given into the 
charge of the custom-house officers there. Next day we had 
to attend, and bring with us the keys of our trunks and boxes, 
which were then opened in their presence, and, one by one, 
every. article they contained was lifted out and examined. 
This is a most tedious, troublesome, and vexatious affair, and 
can be rendered much more so by the whims of the examin- 
ing officers—often detaining the passenger day after day, 
scrupling, hesitating, and objecting to this, that, and the 
other frivolous matter. Every iota of this, however, from 
first to last, can be dispensed with by those who understand 
Russian roubles and Russian corruption ; and, although they 
extort many hundred roubles from both strangers and traders 
in this way, in the shape of bribes, they, nevertheless, some- 
times meet with their match. A person whom I knew well, 
and who had lived in Russia previously for many years, but 
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who had been to England and was returning to Russia, had 
many articles in his boxes which he knew were liable to heavy 
duty. He told the official that he was in great haste, and if 
this great delay of examination could be dispensed with he 
would not mind giving away a ten rouble note which he had 
in his pocket. The boxes were then opened, and a sort of 
sham inspection gone through, and all was over in a few 
minutes, his luggage loaded and off in acrack. The official 
then touched his cap and said, ‘“‘ The ten rouble note, baron.” 
‘‘Oh,” said the gentleman, “this ten rouble note I did not 
intend for you, but for your superior officer, to whom I am 
now going to present it.” The poor official saw his dilemma, 
begged, prayed, and beseeched him not to name it to that 
person, but to make his exit and say no more about it. 
Although they all take bribes, they all want to do it, if pos- 
sible, unknown to the rest; and if a person can speak the. 
language, and has money in his pocket, he may almost do 
anything in Russia. When we got fairly clear of the custom- 
house, we naturally felt a desire to see Petersburg, for we: 
knew that in a few days we should have to take the diligente 
for the interior, so that no time was to be lost. When we 
first got sight of Petersburg, and as we sailed up the Neva, 
the numerous domes of the churches were really enchanting. 
Neither did our admiration diminish as we paced the streets ; 
but, as so many descriptions of this place are being published, 
it is useless to enlarge here. However we visited the palace, 
the different institutions, the monument of Peter the Great, 
his old house, and a great many places of note, to which we 
were directed by the English residents in Petersburg. When 
the time arrived for our departure into the interior, some of 
the English residents learned that I was going to attempt the 
journey without laying in a few bottles of spirits. This ‘wild 
notion’’ seemed to create very much surprise amongst them. 
They told me, whatever I did besides, not to be foolish and 
stupid at this time, just when winter was about to set in. 
They laid before me instances where both passengers and 
driver had been taken from their seats at the journey’s end, 
all dead and frozen as stiff as the shafts of the sledges in 
which they rode; and as the driver was in his usual sitting 
position, whip in hand, their lifeless state was not known till 
the horses galloped up to the inn with their load. Other 
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similer frightful cases were laid before me; and they begged 
I would not attempt a thing that no man had done. In vain 
I told them that I thought those cases mentioned weré the 
effects of severe cold rather than the want of spirits. It is 
hard, indeed, and very trying, to refuse the advice of those 
whom you know are sincere, and wish you well. But I was 
compelled at last, though with great reluctance, to tell them 
plainly—in answer to their assertions that I should be a dead 
man at the journey’s end—that, dead or alive, I meant to try 
it on; but at the same time I felt grateful for their good 
wishes, and I believed they were sincere in their advice for 
my good, so also was I thankful to them. “But,” said I, 
. “do believe me, it is neither stupidity nor ungratefulness on 
my part, but solely because I entertain a different opinion of 
the properties of intoxicating liquors to yourselves.” I told 
them I had never tasted intoxicating liquors since hearing a 
lecture on “Malt Liquor,” by Mr. Livesey, of Preston, in 
England, which was now sixteen years ago; and, although I 
gave them credit for their good intentions towards me, I still 
thought they might be mistaken as to the effects intoxicating 
drinks would have on the constitution, even in the cold climate 
of Russia. They therefore gave me up in pity, told me I 
should take my own course, and they only hoped I should 
live to see the end of the journey; which journey, I am 
happy to say, I performed throughout quite as well without, 
as the others on the same diligence did with intoxicating 
liquors. 
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LETTER XIX. 


In my last I stated that I accomplished the journey inland, 
as well without as any of my travelling companions did with 
the use of intoxicating liquors. I do not mean to say, However, 
that I experienced no suffering and inconvenience; on the 
contrary, rt was certainly the greatest trial, for suffering and: 
privation, I ever underwent in my life. We took our seats 
on the diligence at St. Petersburg one evening at six o’clock. 
Gur first stage, or rather the destination, of the first part of 
our inland journey, was Moscow, a distance of, or somewhere 
near, 500 miles, night and day travelling, without stopping for 
anything but to change horses and drivers; and although the’ 
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yoad from Petersburg to Moscow is perhaps the best road im 
the whole country, it is not to be compared with the high 
yoads in England. At all events we were five nights.and 
four days, and never stepped for anything but what I mew 
tioned above. To sit stall for this length of time, without 
ever being washed, shaved, undressed, or having any change. 
ef lien, at the season when winter is about setting in, with 
nothing but English clothing—this, I say, was such a task as 
I never before experienced. ‘There was not one of us could 
speak to either the driver or anybody else, nor did we meet with a 
single individual between Petersburg and Moscow that could 
speak a word to us; but, when necessity prompted, we found 
that motians and signs would do more things than we ever 
before imagined. For instance, no person need be at a loss 
to convey to another the idea that he requires food er nourish- 
ment, he has only to set his jaws in motion and point at them, 
and he will soan have eatables placed before him ; only it is 
not every Englishman who at first can exactly relish, or Is 
prepared to swallow a pint of train oil, and bread the same 
color as his hat. Besides, at these post-honses, horses are 
always in readiness, and a very few minutes will suffice for 
changing, and you must be off. Indeed, had you an hour's 
time, you might as well whistle as try to tell them what sort 
of eatables you want; and again, I believe many of those 
Jewish-looking proprietors have no desire to be convinced as 
to what sort of food you wish for, as it answers their purpose 
quiet as well to set something before you, the very smell of 
which, if it fills mo belly, will satisfy you for the present. 
You are therefore exceedingly glad to find that, in this land 
of serfdom and slavery, you have still the liberty to leave it 
if you don’t bke it, and of which liberty you are almost sure 
to avail yourself. Payment, however, in either case is de- 
manded. The first night of our travelling we spent in try- 
ing to get to sleep, but as far as I was concerned, it was to no 
purpose whatever. At daylight next moming we had our: 
first view of the flat plains, extensive forests, and the country 
in general. The villages and huts on the roadside, between 
the ancient and modern capitals, are the best built and most 
respectable in appearance of any in the interior; but never- 
theless the low, mean, miserable aspect of both huts and 
occupiers, soon conyineed me that St. Petersburg was mot 
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Russia. A certain traveller has said that to know Russia, a 
person must travel between the two capitals, and contrast the 
’ poverty, dirt, and degradation of the people in the country with 
the rich, showy, splended, dazzling appearance of the capitals. 
But I say, further, to know Russia, he must abandon the high 
roads, and strike off either to the right or left, as far on the 
cross road as it is from one capital to the other on the 
Emperor's high road. After we had settled at the place of 
our destination, we practiced this cross-country travelling on 
a pretty large scale, at the various religious holydays, some of 
which are of one, two, and three weeks’ duration; and I may 
truly say that a person who has not done this, does not, can- 
not know, Russia as it really is. But to return: we drove 
along our journey, interesting ourselves as best we could, and 
sleeping as.often as we could. But there is such a sameness 
of country and scenes, that you soon become tired and weary 
with the never changing face of the country—forest and plain, 
and that continually on a dead level, day after day, always the 
same. When daylight broke upon us in the morning, on 
taking a full view of the country round about, there was such 
a sameness, that had we not known positively that the horses 
had been galloping all night, we could almost have sworn we 
were on the very spot when daylight left us the night before. 
- The first two nights and days we kept up our spirits and got 
along pretty well. The third and fourth we began to feel 
weary, starved, dirty, and in a lost condition, and much anxiety 
as to whether the proper use of our limbs would ever return. 
Sitting still for this length of time, with no exercise, we could 
devise no plan to keep our legs and feet warm. Stiff, cold, 
heavy, and benumbed, we began to be. alarmed, and all our 
thoughts were absorbed as to how soon we should be at Moscow. 
However, Moscow at length broke upon our sight; and 
when the driver pointing with his whip, exclaiming ‘‘ Mosquah, : 
Mosquah!” a thrill of electricity went through us, and every 
eye was fixed upon this long-looked-for, old ‘City of God,” as 
the Russians call it. As we approached this ancient capital, 
reflections of what I had read in history about it crowded upon 
my mind as I gazed upon its hundreds of glittering churches. : 
¥ reflected how often this fine city had been destroyed. At 
the close of the thirteenth century, if I mistake not, this de-: 
voted place was utterly destroyed by the Tartars. In 1600. 
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a fearful famine (when mothers, it is said, ate their own off- 
spring) carried off 500,000 of the population, and 120,000 
corpses lay in the streets unburied. In 1610 or 1612 there 
was another slaughter, though of less extent. In 1769, or 
thereabouts, 800 per day was carried off by the plague; and 
lastly, the devastation of fire, sword, and the invading army 
of Napoleon, laid this city in the dust. But here it was be- 
fore my eyes, shining, dazzling, and enchanting to the eye, 
greater now than at any former period in every respect. As 
I entered its gates, thus reflecting on its past history (having 
little thought at one time that I should ever see it I felt so 
awe-stricken that I was unable to address my travelling com- 
panions. We drove through the streets to an English house, 
happy in the extreme to again hear and speak the English 
language. 


LETTER XX. 


After we had taken a good rest at the English house in 
Moscow, and recovered the proper use and feelmg of our limbs, 
our first thought was about seeing the Kremlin, and otber © 
places of which we had often heard and read. Although we 
had not much time to lose, for our stay at Moscow was to be 
very short, we determined not to leave the town till we had 
spent a day or two init. But, though deprived at this time 
of gratifying my desire to see Moscow thoroughly, I had sub- 
‘sequently abundant opportunities of doing so; for I several 
tames visited and lived there for two or three weeks at once. 
The last time was when I was about to leave the country, 
when I spent between three weeks gnd a month in this inter- 
esting city, a few brief remarks upon which [ may give in 
another letter. 

Abont seven o’clock one evening we again took our seats in 
a far worse conveyance than the first, and on a road so 
bad now, that it baffles description, for another “go” at 
night and day travelling. Passing over the incidents on the 
read, we arrived at the works for which we had been engaged 
in England, and were now at our journey’s end, and at our 
new home.” The first thing that excited my wonder was to 
see such extensive cotton works, so far from England in such 
a lonely spot, as I had heen brought up with the idea that it 
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belonged to England alone to manufacture. I could scarcely 
believe my own eyes when I saw a mill of four stories, between 
40 and 50 windows long, and breadth to allow a mule or 
Spinning machine, of nearly 700 spindles (weft space), leaving 
a passage or aisle of sufficient width, that a waggon and four 
might easily pass from one end of a room to the other. E 
though it a.rather curious sight to see this machinery tended. 
by men with their beards hanging down to their breasts.. 
The millsin the country run night and day, and have two. 
sets of hands. The day always begins at seven o'clock in: 
the evening ; this set work till one o'clock in the morning. 
Then the other set present themselves, and take the work 
from the hands of the first set, who now retire to eat and. 
sleep, and again résume work at seven in the morning. Thus, 
you see, they work and sleep alternately six hours at 4 
time. When they have done this for a week, the two sets 
exchange their times of working, so that the set who last week 
took the first change in the twenty-four hours, will now have. 
to take the second—viz., from one in the morning to seven: 
o'clock ; the other set commencing at seven in the evening,. 
and working till one in the morning. Thus they go on the: 
year round. In St. Petersburg, I believe, no night work-is- 
allowed. Another cutiotis thing to an Englishman is, to see’ 
every pbrsdi, old and young, male and female, * groped,” or 
searched, every time the mill looses—viz., four times every 
twenty-four hours. Persons are appointed to stand at the 
mill door, and as quick as they conveniently can, search from 
head to foot every individual going out—no matter what bis: 
occupation, overlooker or book-keeper (Englishmen of course, . 
excepted) all undergo the search; but, in spite ofall, they 
both do and will steal. As our people, or factory hands, alk 
belonged to the master, no one could leave his employ. Know- 
ing this, nothing of course had been thought of by the 
overseers or foremen but punishment for disobedience, 
negligence, bad or spoiled work, or any other fault; but 
as the enforcement of the Russian sort of punishment is the 
most disagreeable thing to the feelings of an Englishman that 
he has to encounter, the other Englishman and myself agreed 
to try the effect, through an interpreter, of persuasion and 
little presents. A few kopecks were considered by them a 
fine present, and we were surprised and delighted to find how 
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well it succeeded in securing attention, good work, and obedi- 
ence. The words “ Will you try?” seemed to be new in the 
ears of a slave; but when improvement in work, either in 
quantity or quality was made evident, and a small present of 
twenty or thirty kopecks was made, this went round the mill 
like lightning. The poor serfs seemed to be unconscious 
' that it was much more agreeable to us to give even as many 
roubles, rather than have to enforce the rod upon grown-up 
men and women. At the commencement of the present war, 
our works ceased to run, and came to a dead stand, and when 
we were about to leave them finally, I shall not all at once 
forget the affection the poor factory serfs manifested at our 
departure. They collected round the conveyance with tears 
in their eyes, to shake hands, and bid us good bye, and say, 
‘God bless you.” We then distributed a few gifts, and drove 
off, with our eyes full, and our hearts moved, to witness the 
tenderness of feeling and sincere affection of those wild-looking, 
uncultivated inhabitants of the interior of Russia. Now, 
although these people are subject to many things that would 
break the hearts of Englishmen, their slave ~ -_ 
-Spects is more a name than a reality, with the e 

soldiery. I never saw any want of food amo 

always plenty; that is, of the sort they ha 
accustomed to. At a factory their meals and f 

to be regulated more by system than choice 

Jarge number to be provided for.) The people 

cook, eat, and diversify their food to their owr 

clination. In summer they have all sorts of \ 

plenty of them, many of which they succeed in 

their own use during the winter ; and as everyin 

he can have milk, eggs, bacon, and flesh mes 

and cheese, if they knew or would be taught-h 

but. they will not. Village life is like their, vill 

As it was, so it is, and so it is ever likely, to yeu, 


alu.g 
ng be gE 

, — ei. J vit es — 
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Another good feature (if I may so express if), ia Russian - 
slavery is this, that to whomsoever., they. may. be‘ sold,” of 
however often they may change masters, no. man can’ buy 
them off the land. Their land belongs to them, and ‘they 
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to the land: in this respect they are part and parcel, 
and it may happen, and frequently does, that they change 
masters several times in a year, and know nothing of it 
till the obroke (body tax) is collected, and it matters as little 
to them who is their master or baron. "When the people are 
sold, it means the land or the estate is sold, and it is as unlaw- 
ful to attempt the former separately, as it is impossible to remove 
the latter. Slaves here know nothing of being carried away to 
another part of the country, separating brothers and sisters, 
wives and husbands, parents and children. Again, whatever 
may befall a person (or family) through sickness, old age, 
accident, or other unavoidable calamity, he is always sure of 
his food; for in such cases the baron to whom he belongs 
‘must provide for him. It has been that the baron has refused 
4 do this, and the same has reached the ears of the Emperor ; 
Who after full inquiry, having found it really so, has ordered 
'd. confiscation of the whole of his property, and sent the 
a himself to Siberia. Now, on however large a scale the 
fits ror himself may practise this on his army, he certainly 
fot allow it with his barons. I have visited many villages, 
— which belong to barons, and some to his imperial 
Bu . I have questioned the people in both? T have done 
ther in different parts of the country; but J invariably 

la’ hat they had much rather be the — of the crown 

* rör, than belong to a baron. I suppose he must de- 
sith bd “obroke from them. Now, although the state of 
bin® fv dich that no Englishman could or would submit 
Hse fn diff ‘believe that they have less thought, less care, 
1688 ark ety of mind, and on the whole more content, than the 
people ‘of. * nd. For what would be to the English un- 
bes tbls, “dépiadizig, and humiliating, they neither know, see, 
LF to: bi Eb. Even when a brother, son, husband, or 

sa ablative etehed from amongst them, without a 
Mmonieyies Withing’to serve in the Emperor’s army on the 
extremitiés’’ ‘pet isvof his vast empire, and whom they never 
expect to see again, it affects them far less, and for a much 
shorter time than English people could imagine. They con- 
mselyes with the idea that it must be necessary, for it 
peat —— and they are regularly taught 
ese oa a8 tKut? * enjoined by God or the Em: 


heft 
—— —* Lily tee 5 ifted to. Consequently the affair 
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soon passes off, and settles down with the expression of their 
national maxim, “ Boga znia Lutchy” (God knows best). 
Thus, then, the thing is over, and apparently forgotton ; the 
relatives submitting to their fate with (as the priests say) a 
Christianlike resignation, which often reminded me ve 
forcibly of the words— 
: “* Where ignorance is bliss, 
‘Tis folly to be wise.” 


Again, they are not without their times and seasons of real 
enjoyment, especially in summer. Although the summer is 
intolerably hot, and but of short duration, they avail themlselves 
of every opportunity to realize its blessings; and many a time 
when I have seen young-men, as also young women, in groups of 
40 to 50, bare-footed and bare-legged—in fact, all but naked— 
ranging the woods and commons, singing and dancing their 
wild fantastic airs, with hearts as light as the lark that soars 
and tunes above their heads, and minds as free from thought, 
care, and anxiety as the smiling babe at the mother’s breast 
—often I say, asI have watched them, have I thought how 
ready they would be to excldim, “ Russia, with all thy faults I 
love thee still.” Speaking of the peasants of Russia in general, 
good trade, bad trade, news, and politics are things that seem 
never to enter their heads. They trust solely to their land, 
and seldom indeed, I believe, does it fail them. In the spring 
smd summer, land produce and all other such things come 
forward as if by magic, and very nearly without “till” or 
‘labour. They do, certainly, profess to partially “ till” thar 
land about every third year; but this, I suspect, is more an 
act of necessity, to make room to “ live” than a desire to in- 
crease or improve their crops. For it must be understood 
that both the cattle and the peopleall live under the same 
shed, only the family may have a portion railed off by boughs 
or brambles in which to eat and sleep, and which they call 
‘their house part. Consequently the whole of the area under 
this shed is literally filled with dirt, refuse, and every abomin- 
able nuisance. Then, indeed, they are obliged to either “till’” 
the land or raise their shed another story. The former, I 
suppose, is the more convenient; so the dirt is then carted away 
and spread upon the land. Immediately after the disappear- 
ance of the snow, the spring and summer are ushered in very 
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suddenly, so much so that a person may go to bed at night 
leaving the fields, forests, and face of the country with a dark, 
dead, winterly look and aspect, and find them next morning 
fresh, green, and budding in spring. The summers in Russia 
are charming and delightful as the winters are dreary, gloomy, 
and desolate; but they are of short duration, and certainly 
rather unpleasantly hot, but always cool in the evenings. A 
person in the winter is apt to predict and picture to himself 
the happy hours he will spend in the summer under the spread- 
ing branches of the large trees by the river edge, and in the 
cool groves of the forest; but when the time arrives, the 
swarms of tormenting musquitoes are sure to render his hopes 
and expectations vain and futile. 


z J 


LETTER XXII. 


I have been reminded about mentioning village weaving 
and not giving a description of it. I was under the impression 
that this had been done in a former letter ; afew words must 
now suffice. I have said that every family makes its own 
machinery, grows its own material, and spins, weaves, and 
completes its own linen. A pair of village looms is the most 
amusing piece of machinery I ever saw in my life. They are 
like a certain temple of old, not a nail about them ; nor do I 
remember having seen metal of any description about them, 
They have two o¢ three substitutes for nails. They first go 
into the forest, cut down timber, such as they think is best 
adapted for looms, carry it home, and set about the construc. 
tion. In jointing the corners of the loom and connecting the 
various parts, they sometimes dovetail, sometimes let the parts 
in and fasten with a wooden wedge, all being done by the axe. 
At other times they will find a piece of young timber that will 
bend to the form they want, or near enough to answer their 
purpose, and some I have seen with their parts fastened 
together by withes, willows, and long grass. Their weaving, 
too, is of the same primitive description, the shuttle flying out 
every time itis pitched across at both sides. Some have a 
sort of rude picking-stick, others send it through with the 
hand; but none of them have anything placed to prevent the 
shuttle going a yard or two too far, and entirely out of their 
reach. They all very patiently continue all day to fetch back 
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the shuttle, at both sides, and then place it at the edge of the 
cloth, again to be as far thrown out on the other side. We 
showed them by placing a piece of board at one end of the 


slays, how easy it would be to prevent the shuttle from getting 
+eut of their reach, and calculated for them the saving of time 


tand Isbeur; but they only smiled at us, pushed away the 
-board, and told us their fathers did not do so. As to the 
‘saving of time, they could not see that it would be anything 
in their way, for they could not, at this season (winter), follow 
any out-work or land labour. ‘ Well then” said we, ‘if you 
Ahave nothing else to do, weave on with the improvement we 
‘have shown you. You will very soon, at all events, have so 
‘much cloth that, after your own usual supply, you can have 
as much left to sell or barter with others; this, you know, will 
be all profit.” “O, but,” . said they, ‘“‘nobody needs any ; 
every family makes as much as they want.” ‘ Well, but,” 
‘said we, “‘ on our principle one pair of looms would do as much 
as three on your principle, so that there must be a great saving, 
as two pair out of every three would not be needed.” “But,” 
‘said they, ‘we see no saving in that, for our looms cost nothing.” 
“* Well, then,” we said, go on as you are; perhaps your own 


-plan is the best.” In fact, we thought it useless to argue any © 


donger, when neither time, labour, room, machinery, nor 
material was of any value at all. It was witnessing these 
things that caused me to say of village weaving, As it was, 
-80 it is, and ever will be. - 

‘In my last, I was speaking about their summer. Their hay 
“time is something worthy of note. Whena‘baron has a piece 
of land to get, that is, to clear it of hay, he gives notice to a 
certain village that the people must start on such a morning, 
at such a date, and it may be observed they never expect any 
interruption from bad weather, and very seldom indeed, I 
believe, does it impede their hay or harvest operations. How- 
sever, when the date arrives for commencing hay time, the 
‘whole village will be in motion—men, women, and children, 
‘horses yoked up, and conveyances loaded with tents and other 
materials. When all is ready, they will move off, bag and 
‘baggage, in one general caravan, to the field or to the piece 
of land to be cleared of its hay. The breadth or size of the 
piece of land may be equal in area to 20 or 80 English 
fields. The whole of the villages then fix their tents 
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upon it, and they eat, sleep, and live altogether, until the last 
eartful of hay disappears from the field, when the whole of 
them disappear with it. While they are getting this hay, 
there are, perhaps, only three or four left in the village, who 
are appointed to look after the cattle that cannet be moved. 
There were a few miles of meadow land near where we lived. 
I was surprised onc day, when we loosed for dinner, to see a 
whole line of tents pitched upon one side of it, and literally 
alive with men, women, children, and eattle. Shortly 
afterwards, about 50 men and women promiscuously were seen 
cutting their way into the graes, not in the same mannor as 
English mowers, all striking at once, but every man and 
woman striking in their scythes at their own time and in 
their own peculiar way; aind although there were nearly as 
many different motions as mowers, they seemed pretty well 
agreed on one point, that was, to mow with straight backs ; 
indeed, I believe the whole of that hay was got in without 
any of them bending their backs at all—they mow, row, cock, 
spread abroad, and load with straight backs, and the first time 
' I watched them I remarked this to another Englishman, and 
requested him to wait and see how they would manage to spread 
abroad with straight backs; however when they had finished 
zhe rowing, they all very systematically turned the other end ‘of 
their rakes, and thus most easily and surprisingly accomplished. 
it without bending their backs in this part of hay-making also. 
In their mowing they stand up straight, taking at each stroke: 
only a few blades of grass, but striking so fast and often, that. 
if you saw a field of mowers at a distance they seemed to be 
handloom weaving rather than mowing; I mean from their 
motions. The summer being so short, much work has to be 
done in a little time, consequently they are at it early and 
late, but in the summer season it is scarcely over dark. It 
is no uncommon thing to sit at the door redding at twelve 
_ o'clock at night, and when it does darken, twikght will appear 
again in an hour: indeed, I may safely say that it is never 
' properly dark either winter or summer, for in winter the roads 
and country are all covered with snow, which renders every 
moving object distinctly visible. It is only about the time 
ef “ break-up” that wet weather and dark nights prevail. In 
the summer there is far more work done in the land ‘and fields 
at night andin the morning than in the day time. ‘In the 
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heat of the day they will often retire for & few hours inte sonte 
-¢ool grove or shady place, there to sit, sing, dance, or sheep, 
as they please—all quite merry, cheerful, and apparently von- 
ented and happy. Every person that has travelled in the 
interior of Russia, will have seen here and there barys or 
buildings of enormous size and dimensions. On inquity, I 
was informed they were government steres, or magazines, 
filled with grain, which was regulatly changed evety year (or 
every second year, I forget whith), the old taken out to use, 
‘and the barns refilled with new. These great store houses, 
I was told, were erected in all parts of the interior of this vast 
empire, and always kept full of grain for black broad, ready 
I suppose im case of failure of crops or famine. The quantity 
of grain always thus instore, I was informed, waé not far short 
of being equal to one year’s crop. Whether all or any of this 
information was correct or not I cannot say ; such buildings, 
however, as I mention are visible to all. 


—— — 


LETTER XXIII. 


- <A gentleman who has just arrived from the interior of 

Rusia, called upon me the other day; from whom I learned 
that a great stride (whether in advance or retrogression £ do 
not profess to say) is now taking place in the hand weaving of 
. the peasants of Russia, in the villages about where he was re- 
siding. The improvement which he speaks of, and which, he 
thinks, is ikely to become general, is ‘this, viz., of entirely 
dispensing with the picking stick. They now take the shuttle 
in their right hand, pitch it across, and catch it in the teft ; 
then do the same with the left hand, and catch it in the npht: 
thos the hand that has just thrown the shuttle is always 
ready ‘and at liberty to knock up the sleys. By this new im- 
provement they are enabled to turn off a greater amount of 
work, and keep within proper lsmits ther former fugitive 
shuttle. 

Respecting the prospects of the war, ‘he says, that in the 
mterior of Russia the people are quite elated, ‘and at every 
engagement rejoice at the never-failing success of their arms, 
end the continaal defeat and disasters of their enemies. 
Ther astonishment appears to be very great at the impuderice 
and arrogance of England, France, and Turkey, in attempting 
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%o contend with a power which (as they say) annihilated the 
French and some half-dozen nations combined with it. 
Foreigners who are leaving Russia, after much trouble, think 
themselves fortunate if they succeed in getting 2s. 8d. instead 
of 3s. 2d. for a rouble in exchanging their money. . 

In my last I was speaking about the produce of Russia, 
wiz., the grain for their black bread. The land seems parti- 
cularly adapted to the growth of this sort of grain, and so 
extensively is it cultivated, and so plentiful is the supply, that 
I have actually seen large portions remain uncut, and left to 
perish in the snows. This, too, in a country that carries with 
its name so much of destitution, poverty, and want. In fact, 
they are a people of such curious extremes, that it is very 
difficult to describe them. Although they are such noted 
thieves, in some things they seem to have all things common. 
4 have seen a person, when he thought his crop of grain was 
short and scanty, go round quite leisurely and unceremo- 
niously examining the crops of his neighbours, till he came 
to one which he considered a very good full crop, when he 
would forthwith help himself to as much as he thought would 
make up his own deficiency; and if, while in the act of cut- 
ting it, the owner should pass that way, the only remark he 
mould make would be to ask him if he was rather short this 
year; for probably it might be his turn next year to do the 
same by him, or some other of his neighbours. Again, 
although the habits, customs, and dress of the Russian (for 
you must remember no man in the interior of Russia, except 
foreigners and barons, wear their shirts inside their trousers) 
xender them such outlandish, savage-looking beings, you will 
mever see one meet a foreigner without uncovering his head 
‘some twenty yards before meeting, and remain uncovered for 
the same distance after passing: a strange mixture, I think, 
of civilization and barbarism. Again, through so extremely 
dirty in every other respect, we never knew a Russian omit 
his weekly body hath; but this, I suppose, is enjoined by his 
religion, and, indeed, I often thought it was the very thing that 
kept the Russian race from becoming extinct through dirt and 
filth. So strictly do their priests inquire after this point, that 
I used to think the Emperor had an idea of this sort too. 
However, the people, the country, and all belonging to it, may 
4ruly be termed a collection of extremes. I give you an in- 
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stance ia religion. This gentleman who has come from there 
says that four merchants in Moscow had given up their attend- 
ance at church, and begun to meet together to worship God 
regularly in one of their own houses and in their own way. 
They were Russian merchants, and still continued to worship 
according to the Greek faith, with the exception of having a 
priest. One night, however, they were called out of bed at 
midnight, about the same hour, and carried away from their 
respective homes, but where to, or where they are, noboby 
knows; and very few venture to inquire. They had never 
been heard of since, when he left. A very expeditious mode 
this, of convincing sceptics. In fact, there is nothing done by 
halves; their very climate is in two extremes, and everything 
else equally as much so. On the subject of land produce, I 
may mention the price of a few articles of general consump- 
tion. The best white Muscovy flour is from 25 to 30 shillings 
a pack. All garden vegetables are cheaper than in England. . 
Cucumbers, which the people eat the same as apples, can be 
had for next to nothing. Melons and other such fruit grow 
in great abundance in the open garden ; peas, also, are pretty 
extensively cultivated. The growing of corn, that is “ oats,” 
is general, but it is for the use of cattle ; I never saw any meal 
in Russia. Apples are plentiful and cheap, but pears scarce 
and dear. Cabbages are abundant, and almost every family 
pickles a few cart loads for winter use. Potatoes are not so 
large as ours, but quite plentiful. Indeed, of so little value is 
land, that if you wish to grow your potatoes you have only to 
select out a piece somewhere and plant them; nobody will 
ask you what you’are about. It ought to be observed, how- 
ever, that all these things are six or seven times as dear in 
Moscow or Petersburg ; coffee is 1s. 6d. per lb.; tea, 6s. ; 
jump sugar, 1s.; but these are things not used by common 
people. Brown sugar I never saw, but honey being yery 
plentiful, it can be made to answer the same purpose in almost 
all cases. The best clean honey is 6d. per Ib., but there is 
plenty tosell at 3d. The best black bread can be bought at 
a farthing per lb. This will help to explain the possibility of 
a soldier living on his pay, 14d. or 2d. per day; for as I said 
before, their staple food is black bread and water. Cattle, also, 
are very cheap. The best flesh-meat we bought at 1$d. per 
Ib., but the cattle are not so large, or so fat, asin England. 
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T kept a cow for ourown use, to serve us with milk. I bought 
‘it for 30s., and when I came off sold it for 15s. Their fowls 
are very large and excellent; a fine fat goose is got for 18d. 
‘or 14d., a fat duck for 11d. ora Js., a hen for 10d., and a 
ehicken for about 7d. Riding is very cheap. Horses are 
numerous, but they are much less than English horses, and 
they seem to possess the same powers of endurance and 
patience, in privation and suffering, as the people ; allow them 
their own trot and they will travel night and day for any length ° 
of time on very ‘course food, and with short batings. In 
travelling, it is a national custom to fix to the horse’s head @ 
bell. As regards the riding of horses bare-backed, one custom 
serves both male and female, except in towns and fashionable 
circles. The first time I saw two or three women come 
galloping by, mounted in exactly the same position as a man, 
I could scarcely believe my own eyes, but I was informed it 
was their common practice. 

In stating the value and price of the various articles in 
this letter, I do not know that they will agree with those in 
all other parts of the interior, but they may do; I merely copy 
them now, as I took them at the time I ashe them, at the 
place where I resided. I may also say I never saw any flour 
in England that would stand comparison with the best fine 
Muscovy flour of Russia, nor do I believe there are better 
bakers in the world than those in Moscow. 


AIS 
' LETTER XXIV. 


The Russian summer being so short, it often happens that 
some of the grain has to be got in before it is sufficiently ripe, 
in which case, as I remarked to one of the owners much dif- © 
ficulty would be experienced in thrashing to ‘separate the 
husk from the grain; but he replied they would soon ripen 
it, after getting it home and ‘into the shed. I was curious to 
‘learn this process of bringing their unripe grain to perfection, 
and wondered what substitute they would have for the sun. 
1 therefore enquired when this process would be going on, 
‘and noted down the time, and did not fail to attend when ‘it 
‘arrived. The method or -process is this :—Hach~ family has 
“what they call 2 kiln of one, two, or three floors, but without 
any boards ; it is merely formed of small trees laid across, 
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not quite touching each other. Upon eyery floor is spread a 
quantity of unripe grain; then down in the ground s fire is 
made. As the building on all sides is made close and thick 
with straw and long grass between the timbers which form the 
walls, and many apertures are left in different parts of the 
roof, the smoke of the fire at the bottom continually fills the 
place, is regularly ascending through all portions of the grain, 
and finally escapes at the top. The fire is kept up in such 9 
way, and by such fuel, as will cause the most possible smoke. 
After the grain has thus been sufficiently heated, it is fetched 
oat and thrashed by the family whilst it is crisp and hot. 
Then another kiln full is smoked and. heated ready for the 
flail, and so on till all is done. By this means the grain and 
husks separate quite freely, and with very little labour. Wher 
I witnessed this operation it at once enlightened me as to the 
cause of so many fires taking place, and so many villages bemg 
laid in ashes ; and so completely does the devouring element 
do its work amongst those houses of straw and timber, that 
not one is left standing. And so thoroughly built of wood are 
the Russian houses in the interior, that no matter how exten- 
give the village may have been previous to the fire, you might 
as well seek for a politician amongst its inhabitants, as for a 
brick or stone in the ruins. I think the Russians must be 
great fatalists, for, when a village has caught fire, instead of 
the inhabitants using proper exertions to extinguish it, or pre- 
vent its spreading, they will all collect together to perform 
their prayers and ceremonies, and stand calmly looking on and 
watching its progress, and repeating their old maxim, “ Boga 
wnsa Lutehy” (God knows best.) Those fires about the time of 
thrashing, kilning, and smoking (which last operation, I think, 
must have a tendency to render the grain still blacker), are of 
frequent occurrence ; and although we had no newspaper to 
give us details of such fires, we often saw the sky illuminated 
at night, in firat one and then another direction, which was 
explained to be from villages on fire. As regards English 
mewspapers, the system is as follows ;—there is a list of all 
newspapers allowed to circulate in Russia, published once a 
year. Each nation has the name of its newspaper printed in 
its own language (I mean all such as are allowed to circulate), 
as France, England, Germany, and under each head or nation 
are printed the names of all papers belonging to such nation, 
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éach in its own langoage. Foreigners purchase these lists, 
and select the papers they intend to take for the next year, 
which they must pay for a year in advance, and give the 


order beforehand. Some heavy duty, I suppose, must be put 


on somewhere, as the cost of an English newspaper is very 
considerable ; but what renders the system still more vexa- 
tious and annoying is that they seldom come to hand without 
two or three columns being entirely defaced, the marks of the 
handiwork of Russian government officials; and so expert are 
they, that they can completely erase the print on. one side 
without injury to the other. I suppose this must be done 
with sandpaper, or something similar: at all events, certain 
political views and opinions, and all other things which they 
don’t want to be learned or read in Russia, are all rubbed out 
before they are forwarded from St. Petersburg into the in- 
terior. I have seen Punch so much disfigured, that the 
owner has not had as much reading left as the breadth of his 
hand for his money. 

As I promised in a former letter, I will now give a few 
brief remarks on Siberia and the transports to that place. 
What I shall say is as I had it from a respectable Russian 
tradesman. I asked him the meaning of the various gangs 
- I had seen pass through the town at certain times; all being 
chained together, with guards on each side and behind, with 
drawn bayonets. He told me they were destined, and on 
their way, to Siberia, as exiles or transports; some for mur- 
der, some for political crimes, and others for sacrilege, &c. 
He told me those guards would conduct them out of the 
inhabited part of Russia, and put them on the road to Siberia, 
then loose off their chains and return, leaving the exiles to go 
forward themselves. The distance to Siberia is such, that 
they have to travel weeks and months on bread and water 
only. I naturally enquired what prevented them from run- 
ning away? He replied, nothing at all, only that to turn off 
to the right or left would be certain death, either from starva- 
tion or the numerous wolves and bears. To turn back in the 
convict dress would, perhaps, end in death by the knout. as 
they would most assuredly be detected ; for no person durst 
allow food and shelter to any other person without a passport 
properly made out and signed by the different government 
officials. So that there is no way but to keep going on, fol- 
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lowing the marked out toad to Siberia. On this road there: 
are stations, at equal distances, to supply black bread and 
water, with a night's lodgings, and a breakfast next morning. 
So that if they travel a certain number of miles each day, 
they will be sure to find food and lodgings at night. How- 
ever, there is no compulsion; they may have their own time 
in going, only if they fail to make the proper distance, at the 
next station they are minus one day's food. At the comple- 
tion of their journey they are sent down into the’ metal pits, 
mever again to see daylight. This individual told me that 
numbers had been known to turn off the road, and choose 
rather to die of starvation than go forward to this most hor- 
rible place, He told me there were many exceptions to this: 
method of travelling to Siberia. Persons of distinction, whom 
the Emperor was anxious should reach the pits, and of whom 
he was desirous of having a proper account, were sent in 
gangs and guarded all the way. But respecting the common 
people exiled to this place, I suppose it is all the same to the 
Emperor whether they go forward or turn off to die ‘in the 
woods and desert plains. 7 


LETTER XXV. 


There are one or two other rather singular customs prevalent. 
in Russia, and which I think I have not named. First I may 
mention that of the annual blessing. Once a year the priest 
comes round to bless, sprinkle water, and pray over the people, 
the machinery, the buildings, the cattle, and the produce of 
the proprietors. As they go round, sprinkling the water, they 
continually repeat certain prayers for the prosperity of the 
baron ; for the preservation from fire and other accidents of 
the buildings and outhouses ; for a rich increase of cattle, pro- 
duce, and other necessaries ; and, inside the mill, for the well- 
working of the engine and the machinery in general. But 
English foremen, who have generally more faith in the rollers 
and other parts of the machinery, which have to come in 
immediate contact with the cotton, being kept dry and warm, - 
than in the sprinkling of water and the blessing, never fail to 
request, through the Russian overlooker, that the priest may 
let his water and blessing fall more particularly on those parts 
of the machinery where a little wet or damp does not so much 
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matter; and thus, by the overlooker pointing out to the priest 
those parts, as standing more — in-need of his blessing, 
the inconvenience and loss of work attendant upom the yearly 
blessing, are mostly obviated. At the completion of the cere- 
mony, however, the priest always expects presets from the 
Englishmen and the baron, with a good dinner and plenty of. 
wadkey (whiskey) after it. 
Then another strange sort of custom is their Easter kiss. 
At this time all people, men and women salute each other 
with a-kise (purely religious). I suppose this is a token of a 
general forgiveness for all and everything that may have taken 
place during the past year, and to indicate that they are now 
on the mest intimate terms of religious friendship and church 
fellowship. They do not confine this yearly salutation, to 
people of their own church and nation only, for they are par- 
ticularly anxious to exchange the kiss with English men and 
women. The first Easter Sunday I was in Russia, two or 
three Russians presented themselves at our door. On inquiring 
their errand, their answer was mozhna patzoloy (may we kiss). 
¥ looked at them and their great long beards, which, by the 
bye, did not appear to be over clean and tidy, and which further 
increased my desire to evade this ceremony; so I told them, 
through an interpreter, that it was not a custom in my country, 
and that, if it would be no offence to them, I would beg to be 
excused. They only smiled at my objections, and still further 
pressed the necessity. I too, in joke and good humour, told 
them, I should have no objections to exchange this compliment 
with their wives. To my great surprise, this seemed to give satis- 
faction ; for they immediately put on their caps and withdrew, 
and presently their wives arrived on the same errand. Having 
now no way of escape left, and the inclination in this case to avoid 
it certainly somewhat lessened, the ceremony was gone through. 
But truly, there is in this religious salutation, something really 
grand and Christian like. To see the greatest baron doff his 
hat and kiss the humblest slave on his estate, and the wealthiest 
Jadies unveil their faces and kiss the lowest servant on their 
premises, or the meanest beggar in the way, and this with the 
' most sincere and religious feeling—to see this, I could not 
help thinking it something worthy of example. It is not only 
a strange but touching sight to see at this time of the year 
the church-yard filled with people—strangers from different 
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localities, rich and poor in ove general throng, all eager to pay 
this national mark of general forgiveness. At certain times 
the priests go round to all their parishioners in the way of 
begging: Those in towns are generally presented with money, 
moré ‘or less, according to the ability of the party; but the 
priests in the interior receive small portions of produce. and 
other things, from their parishioners; and, although it is en- 
tirely voluntary, they all seem quite willing to give. The 
reason why they give land produce, is because there 1s scarely 
any circulation of money in many parts of ‘he interior; and 
although money has been in circulation for abcwt 465 — 
(according to history, being first coined in 1389, at Novgorod, 
in the reign of Basil the 2nd), I believe it would be poss. hle 
to find loealities which the currency. has never reached. 

The Russian substitute for the cradle is an amusing con- 
trivance. They have a long pole or young tree of tolerable 
dength, and very slender; the thick end of which they fix to 
the timbers which form the walls of their houses, and which 
project out in a slanting position till the small end of the tree 
is about three or four feet from the ground, and is always 
made to reach into some convenient place in that part of the 
shed in which they reckon to live. Then, with a rope or 
withes, they tie to this smaller end a basket containing the bed, 
(generally hay.with a covering of some sort) for the infant ; 
sometimes the end of the pole may.be six feet from the ground, 
then the height of the basket is: regulated by the rope. The 
- infant is putin, and by touching the end of the pole it is set 
in motion, and-made to. vibrate up and down ; and when the 
vibratien or swing is near ceasing, they give it another touch, 
humming or singing a.song, which in English is as near as 
possible the following :-— 

Sleep,.O sleep, happy little child, 

Thy own dear papa, is Nicoli the Great. 
On the subject of infancy much might be said. As far as niy 
knowledge goes there is no check upen, but every encourage- 
ment to, illegitimacy ; for I believe nine-tenths of such ehildren 
become the property. of the Emperor, by being sent to the 
government hospital at Moscow. Every mother hag the choice 
whether she keeps or sends to the hospital her. offspring: 
Thousands of children thus become the property-of ‘the. Em- 
peror; for when they go there to be nursed and brought up, 
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they are at once the property of the crown. Although this is 
a direct loss to the baron who owns the mother, he is not 
allowed to offer any obstacle if she chooses to send them. At 
this place, however, they are much better nursed and cared for 
(as I have heard) than they would have been at home. Those 
who show signs of superior intellect are tutored for govern- 
ment officials, and other situations—those not needed in the 
Emperor's immediate service may get their living as they 
, please, and as best they can. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


As St. Petersburg and Moscow have been, and are likely to 
be so much before the public, a few brief remarks from me 
will suffice. Moscow, I must confess, is an interesting place, 
about which, with its inhabitants, any person who has lived 
there might write a dozen. letters, and then conclude with the 
‘Queen of Sheba,” that half had not been told. Had I to 
. live in one place. or the other, give me Moscow a thousand 
times over before St. Petersburg. Certainly the modern capi- 
tal is a fine, rich, gay, fashionable, business-like, trafficking, 
London-looking city ; but Moscow, with its clear atmosphere, 
‘bright sky, crystal water fountains, and its ancient bearded 
inhabitants, for me. Here ] may safely say you can get the °* 
best cup of tea and the best bread in the world; and their flour 
is of the finest description. The tea(which I suppose is brought 
direct from China over land) is of the richest flavour, and 
they well know how to prepare both. Their public-houses (as 
we should call them) are on a scale some half-dozen times as 
large as ours, and at every market and every pastime well filled 
with customers. But here forty-nine out of every fifty sit each 
with his little tea-pot, cup and saucer, smoking his tobacco 
with a pipe whose shank is some four yards long, and made of 
wood. Several slaves are employed in each room to light the 
pipes of the customers ; for it is out of the question for a man 
to light his own pipe, when he cannot reach half way dowu 
the shank, for it must be a steady hand indeed that can place 
the shank end in his mouth and keep the pipe head to a candle 
at such a distance, until it is lighted. In looking into the bar, 
as we should call it, you will see hundreds—TI had nearly said 
thousands—of tea-pots. I sometimes thought that Moscow had 
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as many tea-pots as it had soldiers; and a public-house may 
often be distinguished by the sign of the tea-kettle over the 
door. It was at one of these places where I fell into com- 
pany with a number of Cossacks belonging to a troop then 
stationed in the town. We conversed together until our tea- 
pots had been emptied and refilled several times. The conver- 
sation was curious, pleasant, and very entertaining; many of 
their answers and statements I noted down. When asked if 
they were real Cossacks, they answered with a proud air, that 
they were, and in proof of which they shewed us how they 
could use the lance. They told us they were fond of the 
English people; but they appeared to despise the French. 
They told us that although the English people had no true 
religion, they believed they had more wit and cunning than the 
French, or any other people except the Russians. We asked 
‘what reason they had for thinkiug so; and their answer was, 
because, amongst the dead in the Russian campaign very few 
English could be found, for they had too much sense to be 
persuaded to take part in invading Russia. They told us how 
they should like to see England; but could not bear the idea 
of living there ; and they asked us if we had no fear in living 
in England. When we [asked why, they said some of their 
priests told them that England was only a piece of land like a» 
finger end, just sticking out above the sea, and which might 
be overflowed or covered any night when there might be an 
extraordinary rough sea, which catastrophe they considered 
must at some time happen. 


LETTER XXVII. 


In conclusion, I will mention a few things connected with 
the very interesting city of Moscow, which may be worthy of a 
visit, should any of the readers of these letters ever travel so far. 
First, the Kremlin, with its numerous churches and gilded 
domes, from the inside of which the shrill shriek of the hawk 
pierces your ears. We were conducted through numerous 
buildings and apartments. We were shown the room where 
Napoleon took up his quarters. It was in this room where he 
tried in vain to close his eyes for sleep. In this room he ad- 
dressed his generals, congratulating them on the conquering 
of Russia, then being in possession of the idol of his heart, 
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the ancient pilaee of the Czars, In this-roon-~or rather from 
this reom—ho earnestly petitioned Alexander for negdtiation, 
but in vain. In this réom ‘he wrote to Rurtuseff' to ask ifthe 


Would forward ‘another letter to the Etnperer. In this roony 


he received ‘Kutusoft’s short reply, that He would dose proviil- 
ing the word peace, or proposals indicative of such, was not in 
the letter. To another attempt at atr-armistice, Kutesoff re- 
plied that if Napoléon had iothing to say on any other subject, 
he must cease from farther comnrmmication ; fort was-no time: 
now, and was out of all possibilty, to talk about peace, which’ 
said Kutusoff, “can never benamed while a foreigner remains’ 
_ within the frontier, much léss with his létters dated from the 
Kremlin.” Frem one of the windows of this room Napoléor 


stood pensively: gazing on the burning eity, ahd’ from: ‘it -the- 


very heat of the city.and the ‘appreaching ‘flames soon forced: 
him to depart. We were shown the byeroad ‘by which’ he 
thought to escape fromthe Kremlin unobserved, but this was 
as great a fatturs as the attempt to negotiate; for the: flames 
burst ‘out on both sides-of the street, and by their frightful: 
glare rendered his every movement quite conspicuous ; in fact, 
we had it on the spot, the flames pursued him down the street, 
and very narrow indeed was his escape. I have many notes on 
this head: which I must ‘pass over. In the Kremlin are the. 
crowns and other trophies taken in the wars from Potand and: 
other nations and: peoples. The gardens of the Kremlin are a 
beautiful sight ; but the whole ofthe Kremlin and its connections 
are now more modernly built than before -the conflagration’ of: 
1812. The steeple or column of Ivan Veliki, which towers 
up far above anything on the hill of the Kremlin, indeed 
far higher than anything else in Moscow, is a fine sight. I 
ascended to its very summit, where my name, in Enplish, will 
be ‘found cut in the wood railing. From_the top of this tower 
you have a view of ‘Moscow and its suburbs, whichis capti- 
vating. The country being ‘fiat, and theatmosphere always 
clear, the view from this place is worth anything. The whole 
of Moscow, as it were, is at your feet. You look on a painted 
city, the houses’ being of-every colour. From the topof this 
tower you may trace the road by which Napoleon entered the 
city. Looking down at your feet you have the -gald-glittering 
cupolas of the chatches of thé Kremlin, all of which have four 


or five and some sixteen. Whoever visits Mostow should 
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pever return without ascending to the very:top: of this tower, 
ewbaéh is Spuilt on ‘tho bill of the Kremlin. -Hrom ‘this place 
they ‘have. almost every object:in Meacow shown and explained 
to thom —.the Great Bazaar, the :Great Palave, the Littls 
Palace, the River ‘Moskva, the Queens Gardens, Alexander's 
Ghureh, the -Ghinese Town, the Virgin’s Wonvent, the 
White Town, :the gardens.of ‘the Prineess Gahtzin, on the 
ibanks:of ‘the Moskva, snd:‘the Mirazeuleus ‘Gonvent, :with the 
thlexander Gerdens, ‘the particulars of .all ‘of which I must 
peas-over. ‘Lhe strong wall hy:which all these are surrounded 
as a great eutiosity. “It has many. gates or entrances, .the 
most important.of which by far-is:the “ Spass :Voreta” (Porch 
or Gate of the Redeemer) which no man ever entered without 
uncovering bis head, not even the emperor himself. Guards 
are stationed here day and night to see that this ancient 
practice is strictly observed. A lamp also burns day and 
night, before an image of the Virgin, and one before the 
image of the Saviour. At this gate they tell you many 
miracles have been wrought. They have a tradition that 
formerly, when the native Russians took shelter in the 
Kremlin, the pursuing Tartars were thrown into confusion 
by thick clouds enveloping this miraculous entrance. The 
French also (whom they call sacrilegious soldiers) tried to 
remove the image above this sacred gateway, but every plan 
to get at it failed. They then brought a cannon, but it would 
not explode, They then pointed the cannon at the image, 
and built a great fire under and over the touch-hole, when 
the cannon burst, killing a number of the French soldiers, 
but leaving the image entire and unharmed. No dogs are 
allowed to pass through this holy gateway. In Moscow there 
are markets in almost every part of the city, the principal of 
which is in that part which the English would call the bazaar. 
Here are the bearded Jewish money-changers, with their cart 
loads of coin before them; here may be seen merchants 
from, I believe, every part of the world, each in his own 
peculiar costume and armed in the fashion of his country. A 
few miles from Moscow there are other places of resort and 
amusement which might be noticed. I might notice the 
absence of women waiters at all the public-houses, &c., in the 
city of Moscow; neither can a woman waiter be seen at any 
of the stations between St, Petersburg and Moscow ;..I thought 
this the more surprising since it is nearly afl cup-and-saucer 
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work. When I returned from Moscow last time, the railway 
was in operation, of which I availed myself, and during the jour- 
ney to St. Petersburg noted down many incidents. They travel 
day and night, and nobody seems to be in a hurry. At every 
station nearly, they stop long enough to allow you to get out, 
walk about, and smoke a cigar. The carriages and line are, 
I think, on the American plan, and very nice travelling. 

When we arrived at Petersburg we took ship as soon as 
conveniently we could, and set sail for Old England; and as 
regards myself, although I was leaving an excellent situation, 
and as good a master as a man could wish, I felt overjoyed 
when the sailors shouted out ‘“‘ Grimsby. Head.” — 
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Ratharina die Zweyte. 
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D ie Monarchinn gehoͤrt gu den Perfonen von 
mittlerer Groffe. Gie iſt ſtark an. Bruſt und 
Koͤrper, Hat gvoffe blaue Mugen und ein etwas 
{anges Rinn. In einem Alter von 67 Jahren 
(Gie iff den 21. April 1729. geboren) erwartet 
Miemand jugendlidhe Schoͤnheit. Man fieht es 
Ihr aber an, daß Gie es wirklich gewefen fey. 
Augenzeugen Ihrer juͤngern Jahre und die. Ges 
malbe, die von Shr, befonders ale Groffuͤrſtinn, 
gemacht wurden, bezeugen eg. | 
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Ihr Auge iſt groß und blau, nichts weniger 
als unbeſeelt und ohne Ausdruck, vielmehr lebhaft 
und durchdringend bei aller deſſen Sanftheit. Ih⸗ 
re Wangen ſind durch Schminke hochroth gefaͤrbt. 
Sie thut dieſes dem Geiſte der Nation gemaͤß, 
indem ſich faſt alle weibliche Perſonen in Petere⸗ 
burg bis auf die Dienſtmaͤgde ſchminken. Ihr 
Blick enthaͤlt Wuͤrde und Herablaſſung; Ihr gan⸗ 
zer Anſtand erweckt Hochachtung und Ehrerbietung. 


Ihre Leidenſchaften ſind in ihren jugendli⸗ 
chen Jahren lebhaft, oft feurig bis zur Heftig⸗ 
keit geweſen. Selbſt das Alter, das andere ge⸗ 
woͤhnliche Menſchen abzuſtumpſen pflegt, hat auf 
Sie nur wenig Einfluß gezeigt. Zum Gluͤck der 
Nation, die Sie beherrſcht, war mit den ſtarken 
Leidenſchaften ihres Temperaments immer wahres 
Wohlwollen gegen die Nation verbunden. 


Ihr Berſtand iff Einſichtsvoll, frey von vies 

len Vorurtheilen Ihres Geſchlechts und Standes; 
Ihre Beurtheilungskraft iſt ſtart, und wird ſel⸗ 
ten von ſelber hintergangen. 


Von 
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Von Ihrem Muthe und Feſtigkeit der Seele 
Hat Gie in Ihrem Leben hinlaͤngliche Beweiſe 
an den Tag gelegt. Die Gefdhichte Ihrer Thron⸗ 
-befteigung und Befeftigung deffelben, das Betras 
gen bei dem Aufruhr eines Mirowitſch, und nade 
her eines Pukatſchew, ihre mannliden Entſchluͤſſe 
~ in dem doppelten Rriege wider die Tuͤrken, find 
eben fo befannte Sachen, als die Beweife, die 
Gie von ihren Cinfidten abgeleget Hat, da Gie 
bie Inſtruktion gu einer neuen Gefepbuds » Rom» 
miffion, und viele andere Schriften ſelbſt verfer⸗ 
tigt Hat. 


Ihre Kleidung if in Abſicht des Zuſchnitts 
im allgemeinen genommen, nach der Nationaltracht 
der Ruſſinnen eingerichtet; doch hat Sie dieſelbe 
‘in einigen Stuͤcken, vorzuͤglich an den Aermeln 
etwas geaͤndert. Gin langes Kleid, das ſich von 
der Bruſt bis an die Fuͤſſe erſtreckt, und Aermel 
bis an die Knoͤchel der Hand hat, iſt ihre ge⸗ 
woͤhnliche Tracht. 


Die Aermel haben beſonders nach der Hand 


zu, unzaͤhliche Falten, dabei find ſie enge, und 


feſt anpaſſend. Ueber dieſen Leibrock traͤgt Sie 
— @ ° . ein 
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ein anderes freyfliegendes Gewand ohne Wermel, 
Beide Kleider find vow verfchiedenen Farben. Da, 
‘wo die Arme durd des Oberkleides Armloͤcher 
durchgeſteckt find, liegen beide Kleider ſehr genau 
aufeinander, ſo, daß dieſe aſiatiſche Tracht, die 
‘mit ben tuͤrkiſchen Mannskleidern Aehnlichkeit hat, 
nichts weniger als unangenehm ausfaͤllt, vielmehr 
giebt ſie ihrem anſchulichen Wuchſe —— und 
Majeftat, 


Ihre Frifur iſt gewoͤhnlich gang niedrig, 
etwa drey fingerbreit Hod), und im Rien Hans 
gen einige geflodjtene Bdpfe fren Herunter. Unter 
einem reichen Bruſtſchmucke von Brillanten tragt 
Sie einige Ordensbaͤnder, die uͤber die Schulter 
“nach der andern Huͤfte zu herabhaͤngen. Sowohl 
pom Andreas⸗als aud) vom Georgsorden traͤgt 
Sie, als Großmeiſterinn, die Ordens⸗Kreuze 
auf der Bruſt an einer goldenen mit Diamanten 
beſetzten Kette. An den Courtagen tragt Sie, 
wie unten gemeldet werden wird, auf der niedrigen 
Friſur eine kleine mit Brillanten beſeßte Krone. 


e Urs 


Urforung 


ber 
Start 


et ‘Petersburg. 


MN. ber gluͤcklichen Eroberung von dev ſchwe⸗ 
diſchen Proving Gngermanland, wodurch Peter I. 
fein Gebiet bis an die Oſtſee ausgebreitet ſah, 
‘fonnte er feine herrſchende Neigung zum Geewefen 
beffer ale bisher befriedigen. Als ex dafelbft die 
fete Gtadt Nyenschantz > an der Newa, eins 
genommen hatte, fand er die Gegend zur Schif⸗ 
fahrt und Handlung in der Offfee fo bequem, dab 
ex ſich entſchloß, eine Gtadt und Feftung am Aus 
fluffe der Newa in den finnifehen Meerbufen angus 
legen, . Dev Whfang dazu wurde fogleid) 1703. _ 
“gemacht, und diefer Gtadt dec Name, St. Pes 

tersburg ectheilt, weil ec, der Baar, ben Namen 
oe —— Petrus Sd 
Der 
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Der Boden, auf welchem fie gu ſtehen fam , 
war ſehr fumpfig und unfruchtbar, kaum mit einis 
gen ſchlechten Fiſcherhuͤtten bedeckt; wurde aber 
durch Erde und, Gteine erhoͤht und verbeffert. 
Eigentlich befam fie ihren Gig, ohngefaͤhr wie 
Benedig, auf verfdiedenen Inſeln, welche durch 


die Urme ber Newa Hervorgebracht wurden, und - 


hat aud) fo wenig Thore, als die genannte Grad. 


Gie follte zuerſt hauptſaͤchlich nur einen Waf⸗ 
fenplafp abgeben, der alle ndthige Kriegsbeduͤrf⸗ 
niffe enthielte, deren man gegen die benadbarten 


Schweden in Liefland und GFinnland benoͤthigt 


wire. Daher beftand fle in den evften ſechs Jahren 
nur aus hoͤlzernen Gebaͤuden und einem ſchlechten 
Erdwalle. Aber nach der Schlacht bet Pultawa, 
ba Peter Riga und das uͤbrige Liefland auf der 
einen Geite, auf dec andern aber Wiburg und 
Kerholm in Finnland ſich unterworfen, und nune 
mehr Dofnung hatte, feine neue Stadt behaupten 
gu koͤnnen, ließ er in decfelben ſteinerne Gebaͤude 
auffuͤhren, und ſie dauerhafter befeſtigen. Er 
verlegte den Staatsrath / und andere Regierungsge⸗ 
ſellſchaften dahin, befahl den Vornehmſten ruſſi⸗ 
ſchen Edelleuten fich daſelbſt Haͤuſer zu erbauen, 
und 
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und erhob alſo dieſe Stadt nach und nach zur 
neuen Hauptſtadt ſeines Reichs. Moskau, wel⸗ 
ches. bis dahin dieſen Rang gehabt hatte, ſchickte 


ſich ſreylich ſeiner Lage nach, beinahe in der Mit⸗ 
te bes’ Reichs, weit mehr gus Hauptſtadt deſſel⸗ 


ben, als St. Petersburg, gegen deſſen weſtliches 
Ende hin; das leftere hingegen ſchien wegen dev 
Nachbarſchaft der Oſtſee, und wegen der leichtern 
Verbindung mit den uͤbrigen europaͤiſchen Fuͤrſten 
dieſen Vorzug zu verdienen. Er machte es bereits 
zu einer groſſen und praͤchtigen Stadt; nach ſei⸗ 
nen Seiten ift'es nod mehr geworden; und ohn⸗ 
geachtet ber ganze Raum, weldjen die Stadt eins 
gunehinen faͤbig if, noch nicht bebaut iff, aud} 
Hie und da neben Pallaften nod geringe Haufer 
ſtehen, fo gebdct fie doch ſchon zu ben ſchoͤnſten 
Staͤdten in Europa ,, die erf— feit der Megterung 


Katharina dex II. an ſchoͤnen Gebaͤuden um vieles 


zugenommen hat. 


— 2x—⏑ @ bee — 
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Petersburg -Sitten> 


une 


ruſſiſche Lebensart 


überhaupt. 
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— wuͤrde es verrathen, wenn jemand 
alle Einwohner einer ſolchen Stadt, wie diefe iſt, 
nach einerlei Maaßſtabe beurtheilen zu koͤnnen ſich 
beikommen ließe. Nicht blos Klima und Reli⸗ 
gion, ſondern auch Stand und Beſchaͤftigung er⸗ 
zeugen Verſchiedenheiten in den Sitten. Wm 
ſicherſten geht man, wenn man die hieſigen Ein⸗ 
wohner in drey Klaſſen theilt. Entweder ſind es 
vornehme Nationalen, oder Auslaͤnder, oder ge⸗ 
meine Ruſſen. Jede dieſer drey Arten hat hiet 
in ihrem Charakter etwas Eigenthuͤmliches. 


Der vornehme Ruſſe iſt ausſchweifend, leicht⸗ 
— wie der Franzoſe, hoͤflich, weniger ſtand⸗ 
Haft, 


Saft, als der gemeine Ruſſe; was ev Heute ans 

farigt, will er morgen fertig feben, und nad) wee. 
nigen Tagen iff ex deſſen uͤberdruͤſſig. Hieraus 
laſſen ſich die vielen hitzig angefangenen, mit Ue⸗ 
bereilung ausgefuͤhrten, und nachher vernachlaͤſſig⸗ 
ten Werke der Baukunſt erflaven, . 


Mehr Staͤtigkeit im Charakter hat der ge⸗ 
meine Mann. Er, der ſtets zum Gehorchen ge⸗ 
woͤhnt iſt, barf feinen Willen nicht (nel bets 


aͤndern. Der gemeine Mann iſt treu gegen feinen 


Herrn, dienfifertig gegen eine Kleinigkeit, aber 
auch filets geneigt, ben Wuaslander, der fo manche 
Vorzuͤge vor ihm genießt, gu bevortheilen. Hier⸗ 
zu iſt er aͤuſſerſt erfinderiſch, ex ahmet alles nad, 
verfertiget allerlei Kunſtſachen und Handwerkswaa⸗ 
ren, verſtehet es, felben ein gefaͤlliges Anſehn gu. 
geben, denen es aber vielmal an ber Dauer fehlt. 
Beim Berkauf diefer Gadhen fodert er vom Aus—⸗ 
Lander, troß dem Suden, zweymal fo viel, alg 
er es — hindan laͤßt. 


Unter ben In-und Auslaͤndern ‘mug man mit 
allem Rechte vorzuͤglich Gaftfrenheit ruͤhmen. ‘Cin 
Fremder fann Hier lange Zeit leben, ohne einmal 

in 
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in feinent Gaſthauſe gu fpeifen, wenn ev nur ets 
ne Bekanntſchaſt Hat. Bet den meiften Kaufleu- 
ten ift bie Einrichtung getroffen, daß woͤchentlich 
ein oder gwen Tage grofle Tiſchgeſellſchaft gebalten 
wird. Beſucht man Semanden yum exſtenwal, 
fo bittet ex fic gleich die Ehre aus, auf den in 
feinem Haufe eingefuͤhrten Gafttage zum Mittage 
eſſen, mit ber Erklaͤrung: man midge es fic), fo 
Tange man in. Petersburg fid) aufzuhalten gedente, 
jedesmal dicfen Tag bei ihm gefatlen laſſen. Devs 
jenige, welcher teine andere Addreſſen mitgebracht 
hat, macht dann bei dem erſten Mittagmahl meh⸗ 
rere Bekannaſchaften, welche ihn, wenn er eini⸗ 
getmaſſen Lebensart beſitzt, auf ihre beſtimmten 
Tage bei ſich einladen. Ja, es giebt ſehr viele 
Fremde, die mit einem ihrer Bekannten gu ganz 
unbekannten Perſonen zum Mittageſſen mitgenom⸗ 
_ men werden, allwo folder nach einem, aus wes 
nigen Worten befkehenden Komplimente, ſeinen 
Degen ablegt, ſich gu Tiſche ſeßt, und dann wie 
jeder Freund vom Haufe die Vortheile bes gefellis 
gen und gafffrenen Lebens genießt. Gin foldes 
Betragen, das in Deurfdhland den Mamen grober 
Zubringlichkeit und ſchmarozender Unverſchaͤmtheit 
erhalten wuͤrde, iſt hier nichts weniger, als aufs 
fals 
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ſallend, ſondern gewoͤhnliche Gitte. Die Rauf, 
Leute maden vielen Aufwand, ben fie zwar bei 
ben mannidfaltigen Mitteln, viel zu verdienen, 
leicht machen fonnen, dev indeffen doch der Ruin 
vieler —— gewerden iſt. 


Wenn ‘man unter den Deutſchen, Frtanzoſen 
und anderen Mationen dem Englander vorzighid, 
den meiften efgentliden Charakter zuſchreibt; ſo 
wil man doch unter den in Petersburg Anſaͤſſi⸗ 
geri diefer Ration bemerkt haben, daß er durd 
fangen Umgang mit andern Pevfonen {einen Chas 
‘rafter groͤſtentheils verloren habe. Er iſt hier 
leichtſi innig und wankelmuͤthig, auch vielmal auf 
eine unengliſche Art eigennuͤtzig. Ob fie gleich ets 
nen Theil einer befondern GStraſſe, den genannten 
Galeerenhof, inne haben, und mit den uͤbrigen 
Auslaͤndern eben nicht viele Geſellſchaft halten, 
durch bie fie ihe Nationelles haͤtten verlieren koͤn 
nen, fo ſcheinte doch ber. Umgang mit vornehmen 
Ruſſen die gebadjte. —— bewirkt zu 
= 


Die — — er bier, fo wie im 
uͤbrigen Europa, voͤllig gleich. Das deutſche Shas. 
maͤ⸗ 
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mafeon, das ſich gu allem umforme, ſpricht gut 
ruſſiſch, geht in bie Badftube, und trinft Brand. 
wein, wie dec Muffe. Am fichtbarften ift dies 
an den eigentlichen Roloniften. 


Der Ruſſe in der Reſidenz iſt nichts wenis 
gev,. als Barbar, unwwiffend oder wild. Che 
malg war dies zwar die Charakterſchilderung, 
dazu nod Aberglauben und Teunfenheit Grund- 
farben hergaben. Jehtt haben ſich die Sachen gan; 
geandert. Gind fie gleich nicht fo tultivict, wie 
Deutſche oder andere Belfer in ben Reſidenzen, 
fo find fie body gewiß nicht ſolche Unmenſchen, wie 
fie einige Reiſebeſchreiber geſchildert haben. Lew 
te von wenig Kenntniſſen und vielen Vorurthei⸗ 
len, wie dies der Fall bei der unterſten Klaſſe 
des Volks iſt, werden immer halsſtoͤrrig bleiben, 
und an alten Gewohnheiten feſtkleben. Go ges 
horſam fie gegen ihre Erbherren find, fo wenig 
laſſen fie fid) ungerechterweiſe vonéFremden driicen. 


Im Umgange ift ber gemeine Ruffe. ernfthaft, 

ehrerbietig gegen Obere, voles Romplimente und 

Manieren gegen feines Gleichen, gutherzig gegen 

Huͤlfsbeduͤrftige, Heftig gegen Feinde; in den Lei⸗ 
dene 
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denſchaften iſt er brauſend, und in der Rache 


Die ruſſiſchen Frauen, ohngeachtet fie von 
Natur gut gefarbt find, mahlen ſich ohne Unters 
ſchied. Die vornehmſte Dame his zur Dienſt⸗ 
magd traͤgt Weiß und Roth auf ihrem Geſichte, 
und meiſt in ſolcher Menge, daß nur wenige 
Maͤnner zweifeln koͤnnen, ob dieſe Farbe ein Werk 
der Natur, oder der Kunſt ſey. Ja, es geht 
ſo weit, daß, wenn man Weibsperſonen in den 
Dienſt nimmt, ſie bei Beſtimmung des Jahrge⸗ 
halts gemeiniglich fragen, ob es mit oder ohne 
Schminke zu verſtehen ſey. Im Fall die Frau 
der Magd die Schminke nicht mit beſtimmt, muß 
fie ihr etwas Gewiſſes dafuͤr ausſetzaͤn. Schminke 
iſt ein ſo nothwendiges Beduͤrfniß fuͤr das weib⸗ 
liche Geſchlecht, als Waͤſche und Kleidung. 


Was die Lebensmittel des gemeinen Mannes 
betrift, ſo kann man durchaus nicht ſagen, daß 
er ſchlecht lebt. Er hat gutes Brod, oͤfters Fleiſch 
und Fiſche, gutes Bier und Brantwein, nebſt 
einigen Gartenfruͤchten. Auch leidet er nicht von 
der Kaͤlte, dawider ſchuͤßet ihn fein warmer 

Schaaf⸗ 
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Schaaf⸗oder Barannien⸗Pelz, ſeine que geheizte 
Gtube und feine mindere Empfindlichkeit bei rauh⸗ 
ex Luft. Gelbft ber Soldat bei fcinem auberft 
geringen Gold, lebt nach feiner Are gut. Die 
Gruͤze und Mehl, die ev auffer bem guten Brod 
echalt, weis ex auf eine ifm ſchmackhafte und 
moannidfaltige Weiſe zuzubereiten. Worinne ſoll 
alſo die Armuth und Duͤrſtigkeit beſtehen ? Gin 


Land, daß an Lebensprodukten ſo reich, obgleich 


an Menſchen und klingender Muͤnze, in Betracht 
anderer Laͤnder, ſo zu ſagen, arm iſt, kann nicht 
ſo geſchildert werden, als ob die Nation am Hun⸗ 


gertuche nage. Geſeht, man wiſſe nichts von der 


groſſen Viehzucht und reichen Getraide⸗ Erndten , 
fo ſieht man es bec Ration am Geſicht und Koͤr⸗ 
per an, daß fie gut genabret iff. Vergleicht man 
bie Ehfien und Letten mit ben Ruffen, fo falle 
die Parallele immer gum Radheheil der erſtern aus. 


Die SGitten in Abſicht auf Ausſchweifungen 
in dec Liebe, find Hier fo, wie man es von grofe 
{en Geddten, wo ein zahlreiches Militar, viele 
Matroſen, und nod mehr Muͤſſiggaͤnger allerlei 


Are angetroffen werden, erwarten darf. Das . 


heißt: man ſchweift hier ſehr aus. Zwar lebt 
bas * 
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bas ruſſiſche Madden ziemlich keuſch, aber deſto 
unkeuſcher die Frau. Dieſer Punkt ſcheint Hier 
wentg Moralitaͤt yu haben. Man findet zwar 
nicht oͤffentlich privilegierte Tempel der Benus, aber 
defto mehr Privathaufer, wo Luftmadden gehalten 
werden. Die Polizey ſieht ihnen fo lange urd 
bie Finger, als die Geſundheit und ber Beutel 
derer, die biefe Haufer beſuchen, nidt arger in 
Gefahr fommen, als die Perfonen, die dahin gee 
ben, felbft eingeſtehen. Gobald aber in Cythe⸗ 


rens Schooße Krankheit oder ſpißzbuͤbiſche Geld. 


prellerey entdeckt wird, muß die Gottinn nad) dem. 
Lazareth oder Zuchthaus. 


Die Kleidertracht des Vornehmen und des 
Mittelſtandes iſt nach franzoͤſiſchem oder engliſchem 
Zuſchnitte, und ſo wie in Wien und Berlin der 
Mode unterworfen. Die niedrige Bolksklaſſe im 
Gegentheil Hat ihre Nationalkleidung. Manns⸗ 
perſonen tragen einen braunen, grauen oder blauen 
langen Rock, einen Guͤrtel daruͤber, meiſt Stie⸗ 
feln, oder ſtatt deren die Fuͤſſe mit Tuͤchern ums 
wickelt. Der gemeine Mann laͤßt den Bart wach⸗ 
ſen, und ſtreicht ihn oͤfters mit Wohlbehagen. 
Die Ruffinnen haben in ihrer Kleidung etwas. Aſia⸗ 

B ti⸗ 
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tiſches. An den Hauben tragen fie ſtatt Spihen 
und Flor,, angereihete Perlen oder Korallen. 
Wohlhabende haben ſelbſt an ihren Roͤcken breite 
Falten, die von Perlen in allerley Muſtern gus 
ſammen geſchnuͤret find. Das Dienſtmaͤdchen hat 
zum Kopfputz ein groſſes ſeidenes oder leinenes 
Tuch. Dieſes wird ſo um den Kopf gewunden, 
daß es von, der darunter befindlichen Steiflein⸗ 
wand hoch emporſtehet. 
— 


Ruf 
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De ruſſiſchen Monarchen ſind an keine Geſetze 
gebunden. Es giebt hier nichts, das dem Parle⸗ 
ment in England, den Konſtitutionspunkten des 
deutſchen Kaiſers, u. ſ. w. gleich waͤre. Die 
ruſſiſch⸗kaiſerliche Gewalt hat in ſo fern Aehnlich⸗ 
- fei¢ mit der willkuͤhrlichen Regierungsform aſiati-⸗ 
ſcher Gtaaten, das Heist: im ganzen Reide giebt 
ed fein Rollegium, daß durch die Wahl des 
Bolts, oder durch alten Gebraudy, oder durch 
ſchriftliche Konkordaten, und dergleichen berech⸗ 
tigt waͤre, das Betragen des Monarchen zu un⸗ 
terſuchen, und ſeinen Ausſchweifungen Graͤnzen zu 
ſeten. Alles haͤngt von der Willkuͤhr des Monar⸗ 
chen ab. Er iſt, naͤchſt Gott, der Gegenſtand 
ber National-Ehrfaurcht. Der gemeine / Ruſſe 
braucht noch den seas Gort und die — 
Weis Co! me. 
BSB 2 — De⸗ 
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Defpotifhe Regierungen find immer Staats⸗ 
veraͤnderungen durch Rebellion untecworfen gewe⸗ 


fen; deßhalb fuͤrchteten ſich die chemaligen Regen⸗ 


ten vor nichts ſo ſehr, als vor Auſruhr und Ber⸗ 
ſchwoͤrungen gegen ihr Leben. Um dieſen vorzu⸗ 
beugen, errichtete man in vorigen Zeiten eine Kanz⸗ 
lei der geheimen Inquiſition. Kam jemand, ſelbſt 
von dem geringſten Stande, und machte den an⸗ 
bern verdaͤchtig, fo bedurſte es nicht viel Unters 
fuchung, ifn jum emigen Staatsgefangenen ju 
maden. Wenn dev Beklagte die Beſchuldigungen 
ablaugnete, und die Kanzlei fonft feine Mittel, 
bie Wahrheit su entdecken, wußte, fo wurde der 
Anklaͤger gefoltert; ftand er die Tortur aug, fo 
wurde dem oft unſchuldig Angeflagten dev Furze 
Prozeß gemadt, und yum Tode verurtheilt. Ein 
aus Ucbereilung oder felbft in’ dec Trunfenbeit 
vielmal ausgeftoffenes freyes Ureheil von der Bers 
fahrungsweiſe ber Baaren bat mandem fein noes 
gefoftet. 


Hbgleich jefe. diefes tumultuariſche Berfahren 
von ber Regierung verabſcheuet wird, fo wollte 
man dod) zuweilen wiſſen. daß Perfonen gefangs 
lid) eingezogen wuͤrden, ohne daß man die. Urfache 
befannt machte. Der 


~ 
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Der Wille des Monarchen wird durch nichts 
eingeſchraͤnkt, als durch eigenes Ehrgefuͤhl; denn 
die zwey Punkte, die man vielleicht anfuͤhren 
koͤnnte, ſind fuͤr das Publikum etwas unwichtig. 
Die eine, eine alte Satzung, ſchreibt dem Mo⸗ 
narchen vor, das Reich ungetheilt zu erhalten, 
und die zweyte, naͤmlich der letzte Wille Katha⸗ 
rina ber J., hat es fir ihre Nachfolger im Reid 
zum Geſetze gemacht; daß derjenige, der ſich nicht 
zur griechiſchen Kirche bekennt, oder der bereits 
einen koͤniglichen Thron beſitzt, vom ruſſiſchen 
Throne ausgeſchloſſen ſeyn fol. Die Kaiſerinn 


Eliſabeth beſtaͤttigte dieſe Gabe, ale Staatskon⸗ 


ſtitution. Deßhalb mußte Peter III. zur grie⸗ 
chiſchen Kirche uͤbertreten, und die ihm angebotene 
ſchwediſche Krone ausſchlagen. 


Berfhiedenemal haben ruſſiſche vornehme Mane 
ner der Mache des Monarchen Graͤnze yu ſehen 
geſucht. Bei dem Anfange der Regierung der 
Kaiſerinn Anna, Wittwe des Herzogs von Cur⸗ 
land, brachten es acht Mitglieder des hohen ge⸗ 
heimen Raths dahin, daß Sie gewiſſe Bedingun⸗ 
gen eingehen mußte. Allein ſobald Sie auf dem 
Throne befeſtigt war, ſo zerriß Sie den von Ihr 

un⸗ 
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unterſchriebenen Vergleich, und erklaͤrte ſaͤmmtli⸗ 
de Bedingungen fir Mull und Nichtig. Dieſe 
Bedingungen waren naͤmlich folgende: ,, Gie wols 
le nach bem Gutbeftnden des hohen geheimen Maths 
regieren; ohne defen Cinwilligung weber Krieg 
anfangen, nod) Frieden ſchlieſſen, feine neue Wufs 
lagen madjen, nod) vornehme Aemter vergeben ; 
fein Edelmann follte hingerichtet, nocd feine Guͤ⸗ 
tec eingezogen werden, wenn ifm nicht vorher der 
Prozeß gehoͤrig gemacht worden ware; die Kron⸗ 
guͤter ſollten ohne Einwilligung dieſes hohen ge⸗ 
heimen Raths nicht peraͤuſſert werden koͤnnen.“ — 


Ohngeachtet die ruſſiſchen Monarchen durch 
keine Geſetze gebunden werden, fo iſt dod) die Res 
giecung Katharina IT. aͤuſſerſt gelinde. Es eft 
nicht allein die geheime Inquiſitions⸗-Kanzley, des 
ren oben gedacht worden, unter ihren Borfahren 
aufgehoben worden, fondern bre ganze Regies 
rungs » Weife ift fo, daß ber Rule die ehemalige 
Strenge in die Heilfamfte Gelindigteit verwandele 
ſieht. Rann Gie gleid die Gflaverey und afle 
davon unzertrennbare Halide Folgen nicht abs 
ſchaffen, weil die Rohheit der Mation ein foldes 
Gut, wie die Freyheit iſt, niche genieffen kann; 

ſo 
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fo feitet Gie es dod) davauf cin, daß derſelben 
Nachkommen den Herelidften Gieg dev lone 
erleben koͤnnen. 


Die —— Mittel beſtehen in der Et⸗ 
richtung oͤffentlicher Landesſchulen, durch welche 
der gemeine Mann, auſſer daß er viele nuͤtzliche 
Kenntniſſe ſammelt, fuͤr den Gebrauch des edlen 
und hohen Guts dev Freyheit im Gegenſatz fos 
wohl von Sklaverey als ungebundener Ausgelaſ⸗ 
ſenheit, allmaͤhlig empfanglid) gemadt wird, in 
ber Ertheilung ſtaͤdtiſcher Privilegien, durch wel⸗ 
che Handwerker und Kuͤnſtler unterſtuͤtzt, und de⸗ 
cen Generation alg frenere Menſchen behandelt 
werden. Go find wahrend diefer Megierung 249 
neue Staͤdte evvichtet worden. Da diefer Umftand 
wegen ben Privilegien aͤuſſerſt wichtig, die derſel⸗ 
ben Bewohnern dadurch zufliehen, fb werden bie 
glicfeligen Abſtaͤmmlinge -diefer Begiuftigten. einſt 
dev Nachwelt verkuͤndigen, daf fie diefe Glicfes 
ligkeit dev weifen Monarchinn, Katharina dev 
zu verdanken haben. 


— — — — — -- 


Ruſſiſche 
Ritterorden. 


Seve find fehs. Dad Seiden des erfien, des 
Andteas «Orden, weldjen Peter ber Groffe yu 
Ehren des ruſſiſchen Gdubs » Patrons, des Heil. 
Andreas fliftete, ift ein goldenes dunkelblau email 
lirtes Kreuz, auf deſſen einer Seite, der Heilige, 
auf der andern der Woler gu fehen iff. 


Der Wlerander +» Newsy «Orden wurde von 
ebendemfelben geftifter. Das Zeichen ift ein roth 
emaillirtes Kreuz mit goldenem Adler, in der 
Mitte der Heilige gu Pferde. 


Dev Gantt Kathavinen.s Orden von eben dems 
felben im Jahr 1714 geſtiftet. 


Der Gant Annens Orden, welder 1735 
in Hollſtein geftiftes iſt, deifen Beli .fich aber dex 
Grogs . 
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Großfuͤrſt Paul Petrowitſch, bei Abtretung dice 
fes Landes an Dannemarl, vorbehalten Hat. 


Der Kriegsorden bes Heiligen Georgs, defs 
fen Seiden ein vievedigter goldener Stern éft, 
in beffen Mitte der Nahmenszug des Heiligen mit 
ber Umſchrift fiebt: Sie Kriegsdienſte und Tas 
pferkeit. — Wurde im Vahr 1770 zur Beloh⸗ 
nung der Verdienſte ausgezeichneter Militaͤrperſo⸗ 
nen ihrer Armeen von der jeßigen Raiferin Kas 
tharina bec IL. geftiftet. Wie imgleiden aud 


Der Wladimir» Orden, dee im Jahr 1782 


errichtet, und zur Belohnung verdienſtvoller Staats 
Beamten beſtimmet iſt, derſelben ſein Daſeyn zu 


verdanken hat. 


— 
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Ruſſiſche 
Ritterorden. 
J — 


Seve find ſechs. Das Seiden deg erften, bes 
Andreas «Orden, welden Peter ber Groffe yu 
Ehren des ruffifhen Gaus» Patrons, bes Heil. 
Andreas friftete, ift ein goldenes dunkelblau email. 
lirtes Kreuz, auf deſſen einer Seite, der Heilige, 
auf der andern der Adler gu ſehen iff. 


Der Alexander⸗Newsky «Orden wurde von 
ebendemfelben geſtiftet. Das Zeichen ift ein roth 
emaillirtes Kreuz mit goldenem Adler, in der 
Mitte der Heilige zu Pferde. 


Der Sankt Katharinen⸗Orden von eben dem⸗ 
ſelben im Jahr 1714 geſtiftet. 


Der Sankt Annen⸗Orden, welcher 1735 
in Hollſtein geſtiftet iſt, deſſen Veli ſich aber der 
Groß⸗ 
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Großfuͤrſt Paul Petrowitſch, bei Aberetung dice 
fes Landes an Dannemarl, vorbehalten Hat. 


Der Kriegsorden des Heiligen Georges, defe 
fen Seiden ein vievedigter goldener Stern iſt, 
in deffen Mitte der Nahmenszug bes Heiligen mit 
ber Umfehrift ſteht: Fir Kriegedienfte und Tas 
pferkeit. — Wurde im Gabe 1770 zur Belohs 
nung der Berdienfte ausgezeichneter Militarperfos 
nen ihrer Armeen von dex jeßigen Raiferin Kas 
tharina ber IL. geftiftet. Wie imgleichen aud 


Der Wladimic sHrden, dec im Jahr 1782 
errichtet, und zur Belohnung verdienſtvoller Staats 
Beamten beſtimmet iſt, derſelben ſein Daſeyn zu 
verdanken hat. | 


Ruſ⸗ 
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Ruſſiſcher 
CLourtag. 


2 Gonn+ und Feſttage ift bet Hofe sffentlide 
Cour, wobei -die auswirtigen Mtinifter und ans 
Deve Fremde, die ſich prafentiven faffen, jum 
Handkuß fommen. Gonntags namlid) nad zehn 
Uhr geht die Monardinn in die Kirche, die ſich 
_ in ihrem Schloſſe befindet. Mach Endigung dee 
Kirche, etwa gegen zwoͤlf Uhr, fommt Gie in 
vollem Pompe, bealeitet von ihrem Hofftaate durch 
eine Reihe von Zimmecn in den Audienzſaal. 


, | 

" Seder Frembe, der ordentlich gefleidet iſt, 
einen Degen an der Geite und chapeau bas 
gebet, fann dieſem feltenen Gchaufpiele beiwoh⸗ 
nen. Gin Gehaufpiel, das wegen der Widhtig- 
feit ber Hier verſammelten Perſonen, fammeliger 
auswaͤrtiger Minifter, dev vornehmſten Triebraͤ⸗ 
ber bes ruſſiſchen Reichzs, wegen der Menge von 
\ | | | Ster⸗ 
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Gternen und Ordensbandern, Kriegs⸗ und Civils 
perſonen, kurz: vieler Manner, die mehr oder 
weniger Einfluß auf bie politiſchen Begebenheiten 
Europens, und einen Theil dec andern Weltges 
genden Hatter und hod) haben, bem Beobachter 
gewiß nicht unintereffane dinfen kann. Ich wil 
hievon eine kurze Schilderung beibringen: 


So lange die Monarchinn in der Kirche vers 
weilt, herrſcht in dem Audienzſaal wegen des Zu⸗ 
ſammenfluſſes ſo vieler Perſonen ein groſſes Ge⸗ 
raͤuſche. Leute faſt von allen Nationen verſamm⸗ 
fen ſich, Man ſpricht, und gehet auf und ab, 
dadurch cin. betvachtlides Gewuͤhle unter den Une 
wefenben verurſacht wird. Ploͤtzlich oͤfnet fid die 
Thuͤre, es heißt: Die Monarchinrickoͤmmt! — 


. Gammelihe auswaͤrtige Miniſter, Envoyés, 
Chargés d’affaires, Reſidenten u. ſ. w. bil⸗ 
den ſogleich eine Gaſſe, indem ſie ſich von der 
Thuͤre an, wo die Monarchin hereinkommen ſoll, 
in zwey Reihen ſtellen. Das vorhergehende Ge⸗ 
raͤuſche verwandelt ſich nun in eine heilige Stille. 


Ein 


Sin Hofmarſchall eroͤfnet den Bug der Mos 
narchinn. Ihm folgen paarweife die Kammerher⸗ 
ren, mebrere in ruſſiſchen Dienften ſtehende Mi⸗ 
nifter eingelnee Difafterien, und andere zum Ho» 
fe gehoͤrige Perſonen. Unmittelbar vor der Kai⸗ 
ſerin geht ihr General + Adjutant. Er fuͤhrt eis 
nen Stock. Zwey oder drey Schritte nach dieſem 
erſcheint die Monarchinn in ihrer Majeſtaͤt mit ei⸗ 
ner kleinen, ſtark mit Brillanten beſetzten, Kro⸗ 
ne auf dem Haupt. Gleich Hinier Ihr koͤmmt 
Ihr NammerHece , und den Bug beſchlieſſen die 
Hofdamen und Hoffraulein. 


Bein Cintrite in den Gaal bleibt Sie ges 
woͤhnlich ſtehen, und macht durd einige Berbeus 
gungen bes Aorpers, fo wie die Mannsperfonen 
zu machen pflegen, ſaͤmmtlichen Anwefenden ihe 
Kompliment. Aud) Pievinn beobachtet fie die ans 
desſitte, daß fie fich nicht auf foldhe Art neigt, 
wie fidy Damen anderer Rationen gu neigen piles 
gen, fondern, daß fie nad Art der Ruſſinnen 
den Obertheil des Koͤrpers vormarts beugt. Hier⸗ 
auf nabert fid) Shr eines nach bem andern von 
ben gu beiden Seiten ftehenden fremden Miniſtern. 
Sie reicht jedem die bloſſe Hand zum Kuͤſſen 

dar, 
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bar, und ſpricht wabrend diefes Borganges mit 
Diefem und jenem. 

Nachdem diefe und aud andeve Fremde yum 
Handkuß gefommen find, verweilt Gie nidt fons 
ge mehr. Shr 3ug geht in der Mnfangs bemerts 
ten Ordnung durch einige groffe Zimmer nad Ih⸗ 
rem Wufenthaltsort. 


Dev letzte Theil des Byges, naͤmlich die 
Damen bleiben gum Theil in dem Courgimmer. 
Man bringt Erfrifhungen, Liqueurs, Weine 
und Gebacenes, von weldjen die Damen und 
Herrn nad Belieben geniefen. 


Ale Gonntage wird des Abends hei Hofe 
bec Megel nah, Bal paré, gehalten. Dies 
Monardin erſcheint, wie bet ber Cour, faft mit 
ber namliden Begleitung. Die Bimmer find 
meift nod) gefullter, als bes Bormittags; fie 
find aud glangender wegen der vielen anwefenden 
vornehmen Damen. Die Menge vom foftbarem 
Schmuck macht die Balle vielleicht gu den eingigen 
in ihrer Wee. . 


Die 


. — 
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Die Monarchinn tanzt jeht ſchon mehrere 
Jahre nicht mehr. Sie unterhaͤlt ſich mit ihrer 
Familie, oder anderen durch Disturfe, ſpielt 
meiſt Whiſt, ſeltener aber Makab. 


1 
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D. Religion des Poͤbels iſt ſich faſt allenthal⸗ 
ben gleich. Alte Meinungen und Gebraͤuche gel⸗ 
ten mehr als Moralitaͤt. Dieſe ſind die vorzuͤg⸗ 
lichſten Ingredienzien derſelben am Oroonoko, 
wie an der Newa. 


Wer nod nicht vom ruſſiſchen Gottesdienſte 
unterrichtet iſt, und ihn einmal mit anſieht, muß 
leicht auf den Gedanken kommen, daß die Haupt⸗ 
ſache deſſelben in folgenden drey Stuͤcken beſtehe: 


1™°- Daf man bie beyden Worte Gofpo- 
di pomiiui fectig. ausfpreden ; 


24% Cine ‘Menge Kreuze vor bem: Geſichte 


und Bruſt ſchlagen; und 
zub. 
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gto. Verbeugungen bis auf die Erde machen 
koͤnne. 


Die erwaͤhnten Worte: Goſpodi pomi- 
Jui, das iſt: Here fey gnaͤdig, oder Kyrie Eley- 
fon, fommen im Gottesdienfte unzaͤhlichemal 
por. Bald von der Geiftlidteit , bald von dem 
Shor der Ganger, und bald wieder von den Layen. 


/ 

Rach bem allgemeinen Volfsglauben hat das 
Beiden des Kreuzes die Kraft, béfe Geiſter zu 
vertrciben, und jedes Ungliié von dem Menſchen 
abzuwenden. Die Art, wie es gemadt wird, 
unterfeheidet es von der Bezeichnung der abendlans 
diſchen Kirche, denn dieſe bemegen bekanntlich die 
Hand von der linken zur rechten Schulter, die 
Ruſſen im Gegentheil, fo wie die ganze griechi⸗ 
' fhe Rive, von der redten zur linken. - Seders 
mann, dev einigermaffen religids ift, oder es 
fheinen will, made diefes Kreuz wohl zwanzig⸗ 
mal Hintereinander unter WiederHolung der Wor⸗ 
te: Gofpodi pomilui, und vertheilen es in 
gewiffe Stanzen, gu derer jeden drey gehoͤren. 
Das erſte iſt zugleich das groͤſte, und mit einer 
tiefen Berbeugung verbunden; das zweyte iſt klei⸗ 

ner 
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nev, und das dritte wird unmerklich; aber alle 
drey mit unglaublider Geſchwindigkeit gemacht. 

Bei den Verbeugungen gehen ſie ſehr weit. 
Sie legen ſich oͤfters, ſo lang ſie ſind, in der Kir⸗ 
che auf die Erbe nieder. In ber Faſten und ‘an 
einigen andern Buftagen fieht man ganze Schaa⸗ 
ren auf ber Erbe zuſammengekruͤmmt, und der 
Lange nach ausgeftredt. | 


Unter den cae bes gemeinen Mans 
nes find bie von den guten und boͤſen Engeln von 
groffem Werth. Chaldaifhe Damonologie, oder 
Geifterlebre ift Bolleglaube und Lehre des Kates 
chismus. Die bofen Engel find die Berfihree 


der menſchlichen Geelen. Gie reizen unaufHdrs 


lich gu aller Bosheit, und gu allen Laftern, fo 
daß fic) der gemeine Mann vor ifnen mehr fuͤrch⸗ 
tet, als vor Gott. Wenn nicht das muthige 
Temperament der Ruſſen ſie vor der Zuſammen⸗ 
ſchrumpfung der Geele ſicherte, fo wuͤrden dieſe 
und andere Lehrmeinungen den Geiſt om unters 
druͤcken. 


ccI—⸗ 
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Inkonſequenz iſt einer der Hauptcharakterzuͤge 
der Bolksreligion. In dem ruſſiſchen Katechis⸗ 
mus, jum Beiſpiel ſelbſt in dem, den dev ehe⸗ 
malige Archimandrit, nachher aber Metropolit, 
Platon herausgegeben hat, wird die Lehre des 
Ablaſſes und Supererogation der guten Werke ge⸗ 
laͤugnet, und doch den ſogenannten guten Werken, 
als Wallfahrten, Allmoſen geben, Faſten u. ſ. 


w. ein Werth beigelegt, den ſie abi jene Lehren 


nicht haben fonnen. 


Die Ruſſen laͤugnen bie Lehre von der reinis 


genden Quaal, oder vom Fegfeuer, indem fie 


behaupten, es fey eine unvichtige und mifverftan- 
dene Meinung des Heil. Origenes, und dod ha⸗ 


ben fie Gebete und Kirchen-Geremonien fuͤr die 


Todten. 


Die beftimmte Borherverordnung Gottes , 
oder Pradeftination ift Lehre dev ruſſiſchen Kirche 
und Boltsglaube ; mit diefer Prabeftination wird 


die gaͤnzliche Wahlfreyheit des Menſchen verbun⸗ 


den, ſo daß ihm jede Handlung, da er doch da⸗ 

zu praͤdeſtinirt war, zugerechnet oder imputirt wird. 

Ja, um dieſe Inkonſequenz noch mehr zu vergroͤſ⸗ 
ſern, 
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ſern, ſprechen die ruſſiſchen Theologen dem Men⸗ 
ſchen die Freyheit zum Guten gaͤnzlich ab. Sie 
ſagen, durch Adams Suͤndenſall habe der Menſch 
die Freyheit, das Gute zu waͤhlen, verloren. 
Was der Menſch Gutes thut, wirkt, dieſer Leh⸗ 
re zu Folge, nicht der Menſch, ſondern der heil. 
Geiſt. Strenge Imputation wird mit einem ſehr 
uͤberwiegenden Hange zum Boͤſen vereinbaret. 


Aus dem Spruch im andern Buch Moſis 


Kap. 20. V. 4. Du ſollſt dir kein Bildniß ma⸗ 


chen. — Beweiſen die ruſſiſchen Gottesgelehr⸗ 
ten, daß man keine Statuen, oder runde Figuren 


zu einem andaͤchtigen Gebrauche als Chriſt dulden 


duͤrfe. Bildniſſe im Gegentheil, als Gemaͤlde, 
Moſaikarbeiten, Basreliefs, kurz alles, was auf 
einem ebenen Grunde vorgeſtellt wird, iſt davon 
ausgenommen. 
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Ruf fifge 
Geiftlihbfett 


Die ruſſiſche Geiſtlichkeit theilt ſich in Welt⸗ 
geiſtliche und Ordensgeiſtliche. Die Weltgeiſtli— 
chen ſind die Seelſorger und Pfarrer. Als Prie⸗ 
ſter muͤſſen ſie, der Regel nad, eine Grau bas 
ben; ſtirbt dieſe, ſo verlieren ſie ihr Amt, weil 
ſie zum zweytenmal nicht heurathen duͤrfen. Ge⸗ 
meiniglich begeben ſie ſich in ein Kloſter. Doch 
hat man in neuen Zeiten mehr Beiſpiele, wo die 
Prieſter nach dem Tode ihrer Frau von der hei⸗ 
ligſt⸗ dirigirenden Synode diſpenſirt wurden, daß 
fie ihr Pſarramt laͤnger verwalten duͤrften. 


Die Weltgeiſtlichkeit, im weitlaͤuftigſten Ver⸗ 
ſtande genommen, theilt man in ſolche, die 1. 
die ganze Weihe haben. Das ſind Oberprieſter, 
Protopopen; gewoͤhnliche Prieſter, Popen. 2. 
Die die halbe Weihe haben. Dieſe duͤrfen die 

heil. 
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Geil. Sakramente niche verwalten, 3. E. Der 
Diafon und Lefer. 3. Die feine Weihen Gaben, 
und eigentlich aud) nicht zur Weltgeiſtlichkeit ſoll⸗ 
ten gerechnet werden. Dieſes ſind die Saͤnger 
und Kuͤſter. 


Die Ordensgeiſtlichkeit iſt hier wichtiger als 
in der roͤmiſchen Kirche, weil nur aus ihr die 
hoͤchſten Wuͤrden beſetzt werden. Man theilt ſie 
1. in die hoͤchſte geiſtliche Obrigkeit, das ſind 
Metropoliten, Erzbiſchoͤfe und Biſchoͤfe. 2. Vor⸗ 
ſteher der Ordensgeiſtlichkeit; das ſind die Archi⸗ 
mandriten (Aebte) und Igumen (Prioren.) 3. 
Moͤnche. 


Wer Anſpruͤche auf die hohen Wuͤrden ei⸗ 
nes Biſchofs u. ſ. w. macht, muß durchaus erſt 
Moͤnch werden. Wegen ihrer vorzuͤglichen Ge⸗ 
lehrſamkeit und feineren Lebensart haben ſie auch 
gemeiniglich mehr Achtung, als oie Weltprieſter. 
Unter den Moͤnchen in Rußland wird weniger 
Herrſchſucht und Neid genaͤhrt, als in andern 
Laͤndern; denn alle Moͤnche machen nur einen 
einzigen Orden aus. Dieſe Ordensregel ſchreibt 
ſich vom heil. Baſilius, Ephraim von Edeſſa, 

Gre⸗ 
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Gregorius , Chryſoſtomus und andern Her, die 
fie nad) einander vervollfommet haben. Gie dirs 
fen’ bem alten Hevfommen zu Folge nie Fleiſch 
effen. Sie follen nur vier Stunden ſchlafen, ein 
firenges Leben fuͤhren und oͤfters faften. Wile 
Monde, fo wie aud) bie Weltgeiftliden , laſſen 
‘ihren Bart wadfen. Die Mince dev rufſiſchen 
Kirche Haben dec Regel nad feine Weihen; dies 
jenigen aber, die nad) bem Bifchofeftabe ftreben, 
laffen fich diefelben geben. 


Die Aufhahme eines Movizen if— mit vielen 
Ceremonien verfnip(t. Er muß viele Fragen bes 


- antworten. 3.6. rage: Was wilt bu? Ants 


wort: Das Leben der CEnehaltung, Frage: 
Willſt du deinen Obern gehorden? Antwort : 


- Gott fey mein Helfer! u. f. w. 


Als fymbolifhe Handlung werden ihnen die 
Haare abgefdnitten, wobei ihnen gefagt wird,” dag 
fie nun alle béfe Gedanfen und Begierden ablegen 
miffen. Damit aber alles von Geiten des jungen — 
Moͤnchs freywillig hergehe, fo muß er felbft die 

SGeheere gum Haar abfdnciden dem Prior uͤberrei⸗ 
cen. Dieſer, dec Prive (Igumen) legt fie 

zweh⸗ 
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zweymal bei Seite, indem er ihn zu dieſem ſtren⸗ 
gen Leben dadurch nicht veranlaſſen will. Wenn 
aber der junge Menſch ibm die Scheere zum drit⸗ 
tenmal uͤberreicht, ſo ſchneidet er ihm endlich die 
Haare kreuzweiſe ab. Hierauf giebt er ihm den 
Langen Moͤnchsrock, den Guͤrtel, die Kappe, 
den Mantel und ein paar Socken. Der junge 
Moͤnch kommunizirt, und empfaͤngt dann eine 
Kerze, ein Kreuz und den Brubderkuß. 


Die Keidung dex Mande ift ſchwarz, da 
bie ber Weltpriciter im Gegentheil aus andern 
Farben, als blau, vtolet, aſchgrau u. b. gl. 


beſteht. 


Der geiſtliche Stand iſt in Rußland gewiſſer⸗ 
maſſen erblich, gwar nicht durch Geſetze, wie bei 
den Hebraͤern und Egyptern, aber durch altes 
Herkommen, wie bei mehrern Staͤmmen von In- 
dianern und Amerikanern. Die Weltpviefter 
(Gtadt » und Dorfpopen) ſchicken meift alle ihre 
Soͤhne in die Geminarien, worinne fie entweder 
zu kuͤnftigen Prieftern oder Moͤnchen gebildet wers 
ben. Die Soͤhne des Militars beftimmen fid 
aͤuſſerſt felten gum geiftliden Stande, ohngeachtet 
. | die 


die Ausſicht, einſt Bifhof werden gu fdnnen 
reizen Ednnte. Den Baueen erlaubt es ber Erb. 
herr nicht, daß fie fic) hiezu wibmen, weil ex 
dadurd) Ropfgeld und Frohndienſt verlieren wir: 
be. Wile gum geiftliden. Geande gehdrige Pers 


fonen., bis jum niedrigften Rafter find von der 


Kopfſteuer fren. 


Geiſtliche tragen nie Peruͤcken, ja fie binden 
in Kirchendienſt nicht einmal ire Haare in einen 
Zopf. Gie haben immer frenfliegende, ungepus 
derte und unfrifirte, oft weit uͤber ben Raiden und 


bie Gehultern herabhaͤngende Haare, die mit dem 


langen Barte ein unreinlices Anſehen geben. 


Ehemals waren bie Popen eben fo unwwiffend, 
als fie meiftentheils auch ſehr unſittlich handelten. 
Durdh ſtrengere Aufſicht von Geiten dev Heilight 
divigicenden Synode, und durch Berbefferung der 
geiftliden Geminarien wird beyden Mangeln ims 
mer mehr abgeholfen, und man barf fagen, daß 
biefe Vorkehrungen den klugen Beranftaltungen dev 
Kaiferinn hauptſaͤchlich zuzuſchreiben find. 


ere“ Gite 
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Ruſſiſche Fete 
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Gran unfers heiligen Drentinigefeftes fenert 
bie griechiſche Kirche das Feſt, Theophanias gee 
nannt. Es heißt auch das Feſt der Waſſerwei⸗ 
he, oder Jordansheiligung. Da den 6. Januar, 
nach dem hieſigen Klima die Fluͤſſe uͤberall zuge⸗ 
froren ſind, ſo wird ein Loch aufgeeiſet, und 
mit vielen Ceremonien und Gebethen geheiliget. 
In dieſem Gebethe ſtehet unter andern: „An 
dieſem Tage wird die Natur des Waſſers heilig 
gemacht, der Jordan fließt aus, und der Herr 
wird getauft. Das Waſſer wird geweihet, 
damit es uns befreye von den Fallſtricken und 
„von ber Zauberkraft bes Satans, daß diejeni⸗ 
gen, die daraus ſchoͤpfen, ihre Haͤuſer heiligen, 
„und ſich von vieler Roth befreyen koͤnnen.“ — 
Der Prieſter nimmt zuerſt Waſſer mit einer 
Schuͤſſel, taucht die Baſilike, das iſt, eine Qua⸗ 
fle yon bem Kraut Baſilikum (bisweilen iſt fe 
nur 


= 
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nur von Borſten verfertigt) hinein; mit decfelben 
beſprengt ex die Umftehenden. Vornehme Perfos 

nen wetben damit an der Stirne freujweife bes 
ſtrichen. Kleine Kinder werden dem Popen. geges 
ben, daß er fie untertaude. Bei dev ftrengften 
Kalte werden nackende Kinder darinnen gewafden. 
Biele gemeine Leute Holen fid dann Waffer, um 
es ju trinfen, oder ihren Kranken yu Haufe gu 


geben, Diefes fol oͤfters mehr, als die beſte 


Arzney Helfen. 


Am grimen Donnerflage wird das Fußwa⸗ 
ſchen, wie in der roͤmiſchen Kirche, und wie von 


ber Bruͤdergemeinde gefeyert. Der Unterſchied 


beſtehet darinne, daß der Biſchof nicht gemeinen 


Leuten aus dem Layenſtande, ſondern andern Geifte — 


lichen die Fuͤſſe waͤſcht. Mie vervidten es Mo⸗ 
narchen ober weltliche Fuͤrſten. 


Der orthodoxe Sonntag iſt ein anderes Feſt, 
welches am erſten Sonntage in der groͤſten Faſten 
vor Oſtern gefeyert wird. Gr fuͤhrt dieſen Mas 
men, weil an demſelben alle Ketzer, das iſt, 
nicht griechiſche Chriſten, als heterodoxe Men⸗ 
fen verdammt und verwuͤnſchet werden. Hier⸗ 

un⸗ 
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unter verſtehen ſie die Katholiken, Lutheraner, 
Reformirte, und tury, alle anders denkende Chri⸗ 
flen. Man bebient ſich dabei unter andern fols — 
gender Ausdruͤcke: 


„Denen, welde behaupten, daß die gebenes 
» bdeite Sungfrau Maria, nidt eine Jungfrau 
n War vor ihrer Miederfunft, in der Niederkunſt, 
„und nad ihrer Miederfunft geblieben ift, diefen 
» fagen wir Anathema, Anathema, Wnathema. 
„Denen, welde die Konjilien dee Heiligen Bas 
» tee und thre Trabitionen verwerfen, die det 
„ goͤttlichen Offenbarung gemaͤß find, und welche 
„die orthodoxe griechiſche Kirche annimmt, fey 
„Anathema, Anathema, Anathema, — Deo 
„nen, welche ſagen, daß der Sohn Gottes und 
„der heil. Geiſt, nicht gleich weſentlich und von 
„gleicher Ehre mit dem Vater ſind, und daß 
„die drey Perſonen, Vater, Sohn und heil. 
„Geiſt nit ein Weſen und ein Gott find, fey 
» Anathema, Anathema, Wnathema. Ferner 
n denen, welche lehren, daß in der eingigen Per⸗ | 


1 fon Jeſu nidht gwen Weſen, naͤmlich die goͤt ⸗· 


» lide und menſchliche Ratur vereiniget feyen, 
1» fey Anathema, Anathema , Anathema.  — 
| | Un; 


\ 
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Unter den Progeffionen zeichnet fid in Pe⸗ 
tersburg diejenige aus, welche jaͤhrlich den 30. 
Auguſt nad) dem Klofter des Heil. Alerander News 
ff) gebalten wird. Die Gefchidhte diefes — 
gen if fing lich folgende : 


Bor etwa 500 Jahren zeichnete fidy ber Gohn 
eines bamaligen Groffirften, Namens Wlerander, 
ſehr vortheilhaft bei ber Vertheidigung und Aus⸗ 
breitung det chriſtlichen Religion, und bei der 
Vertreibung der anders Gefinnten aus. Wegen 
rines groffen Gieges an der Newa erhielt ex den 
Beinamen Newffy. Mach feinem Tode wurde ev 
Heilig geſprochen, und bei feinem Grabe su Wlo⸗ 
dimir geſchahen Wunder. Lange lagen, Wlerans 
bers Gebcine Hier in titer Rube. Bei der Ers 
bauung Petersburg wurde Peter dem I. dev Cine 
wurf gemadt, daß fic) bier nicht einmal ein Deis 
ligee befande. Er Half aber diefem Mangel das 
durch ab, daß er bie Refte diefes Heiligen mit vies 
-fem Pompe Hieher uͤberſetzen ließe. Er ftiftete . 
ihm ju Ehren den Ritterorden des Heil. Wlerans 
bers, der aber erſt nach feinem Tode vertheilet 
wurde. Die Ritter diefes Ordens, wenigſtens 
. die in demfelben Jahr ernannten Ritter, die Geifts 
lich⸗ 
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lichkeit, viele andere vornefme Perſonen, und cic 
ne Menge gemeiner Leute ziehen am gedachten 
Tage in Prozeſſion aus einer Kirche nach dem 
Klofter, darinne der Heilige in einem prachtigen 
Garge aufbewahret. wird. Die Entfernung von 
ber Kirche bis yum Kloſter iſt fuͤnf Werſte, (ohn⸗ 
gefaͤhr anderhalb Stunde). Da die Prozeſſion gu 
, Fuß geſchieht, fo iſt ber Weg mit Brettern bes 
legt. Die Monarchinn als Großmeiſterinn des 
Ordens, macht gemeiniglich, wenn ſie zu der Zeit 
in Petersburg iſt, einen kleinen Theil zu Fuſſe 
mit, dann aber ſeht Sie ſich in ihren Wagen, 
und faͤhrt in das Kloſter. Im Fall Sie, oder 
ein Ritter dieſes Ordens nicht erſcheinen, fo muͤſ⸗ 
ſen ſie eine gewiſſe Strafe erlegen. 


Ruſ⸗ 
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Ruſſiſche 

e ⸗ e 
Begraͤbnißgebraͤuche. 
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S),, Ruffen begraben des Morgens. Vorneh⸗ 
me laſſen ihren Garg in die Kirche, Arme auf 
den Kirchhof tragen. Da jeder Ruffle het der 
Laufe einen Schußpatron echalt, fo wird Ddiefer 
vor dem Barge Hergetragen. Die begleitenden 
Ganger beten yum Theile Verſe aus ben alten 
Kirchenvaͤtern. Go lautet einer 3. B. folgens 
dermaſſen: 


„Welches Vergnuͤgen des Lebens iſt nicht 
„mit Betruͤbniß vermiſcht? Was fir Freuden 
„der Erde find von ſtaͤter Dauer? Alle find uns 
„beſtaͤndiger als ein Gehatten, betruͤglicher ale 
» ein Traum. Jn einem Augenblicke nimme fie 
» dex Tod hinweg. — Was ifk Beifal der 
» Welt? Was iſt das Ende finnlider Vergnuͤ⸗ 


guns 


», gungen? Was ift Gold und Silber? O! 
», laffet uns bitten ben unfterblidien Rénig, daß 
„er Gegen verleihe, dem abgefhiedenen Knechte, 
»» baB ev ihm Rube verleibe in feiner immerwaͤh⸗ 
„ tenden Seligkeit! — Ich Gachte an bie Wor⸗ 
», te des Propheten, der da ſagte: Bd bin Staub 
», und Aſche. Gch betvachtete das Grab, und fas 
1» be bie Gebeine, die von ihrem Gleifche entles 
„digt find. Ich fagte: Iſt dieſes cin Koͤnig oder 
„ein Bettler? Gin Reicher oder ein Armer? 
„Ein Gerechter oder ein Suͤnder? Herr! gieb 
„Ruhe deinem Knecht unter den Gerechten!“ — 


Ehe der Verſtorbene begraben wird, giebt 
ihm dev Pope den letzten Whfchiedstug. Das 
namlide thun die Unverwandten und Freunde bes 
Berſtorbenen. Doch ift es jetzt Gitte geworden, 
‘und mit guten Borbedadt, daß man entweder nur 
den Garg fife, oder blogs Miene mache, felben 
kuͤfſen gu wollen. 

Der Beeftorbene bekoͤmmt einen Zeddel, dar⸗ 
auf eine Art von Beicht oder Gebeth ſteht, mit 
ins Grab. Dies Gebeth heißt die Hofnung und 
Bekenntniß. Es iſt in ſlavoniſcher Sprache ver⸗ 

faßt, 
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faßt, und enthale abgekuͤrzt, denn es ift ziemlich 
fang,’ folgendes : | 


„Du, dveneiniger Gott! erſchufſt mich (hier 
„ſteht der Mamesdes Berftorbenen) sur Tugend. 
„Ich Habe aber oft gefehlt, und bereue es febr. 
1, Midhte mid) nicht nad meinen Werken, fons 
„dern nad dem orthodoxen Glauben, nach der 
1, Weishelt dev einzigen Heiligen orientalifden 
„Kirche, in der id) evjogen wurde. Ich febe 
, mein Bertrauen auf Chrifti Liebe, und bitte 
» mit meinem letßzten Athemzuge um Berzeihung. 
1, Gden€ mir die ewige Seligkeit! Wmen. 


Diefe Beicht wird abgelefen, und bem Bers 
florbenen in die Hand gegeben. Ce ift aber dies 
felbe tein Rirdyengefeh , fondern nur ewe 
und altes ree . 


Die Trauer dauert cgaacuiglis feds Wochen, 
. pber vierzig Lage, wahrend welder ein Pope, 
wenn ev beable wird, des Morgens und Abends 
auf dew Grabe bethet. Vorzuͤglich wichtig ‘unter 
| biefen Tagen iff bev dritte, neunte und-gwangigfte 
pom Begraͤbniß an gerechnet; an welchen die Hin⸗ 
ter⸗ 
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terlaffenen nad ihren Umftinden Almoſen geben, 
bethen und bethen faffen, auch unblutige Opfer 
burd die Privattommunion bes Popen fis den 
Todten beforgen. 


Ks 
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Auſſer bem feyern bie Ruſſen noch mehrere 

Jahre nachher bas Undenten ihres Freundes , ins 

dem fie an biefem Tage gum Grabe gehen — 
und raͤuchern laſſen. 
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Sx. bem bas Chriſtenthum durch bie Mors 


genlaͤnder nad Rußland fam, ſtanden die neuges - 


ftifteten Glaubens + Gemeinden unter der geiftlis 
den Regierumg tre VifHse vor Konftantinopel. 
Diefe UbHangigheit dauerte aber nur bis 1589, 
denn der damalige cuffifche Baar Theodor Iwano⸗ 
witſch vermogte den fonftantinopolitanifden Patris 
archen Jeremias, daß et auf einer Kirchenver⸗ 
ſammlung zu Moskau einen beſondern Patriarchen 
fuͤr Rußland ernannte und einweihte. Die uͤbri⸗ 
gen drey Patriarchen von Jeruſalem, Antiochien 
und Alexandrien gaben hiezu ihre Einwilligung. 
Das Anſehn und die Macht dieſes nordiſchen 
Kirchenhaupts ſtieg von Tag zu Tag. Wie konn⸗ 
te es aud einem ſchlauen Manne, dec alle ſeine 
were in , bad —— Gewand der Re⸗ 
li⸗ 
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figion einhuͤllte, an Gelegenheit fehlen, ein zwey⸗ 


ter Monard gu werden? Der natuͤrliche Scharf⸗ 
finn Peter des I. entdedte ſehr leicht bas Gefaͤhr⸗ 
fiche eines folden Mannes; Er beſchloß alfo, 
biefe — or J— 


Ras bem Tobe des — — 
1700 ernannte Peter J. keinen neuen, ſondern 
wandte bald die damaligen Rriegsuncuhen:, bold 
die gleiche Wuͤrdigkeit mehrerer Kompetenten gu 
dieſem Amte, und dergleichen mehr vor. Er 
uͤbertrug einſtweilen die Geſchaͤfte einem hellen 
Kopf, dem Stephan Jaworſty, und nannte ihn 
sat , bas ift: aie ⸗ pues: 


MWae widtige — der Religion betvaf , 
bie wies Peter I. an die Begfammlung bey Wt 
ſchoͤſe, welde. mits dem Genate jugleid) Serath- 
fhlagtch. Diefe Mewaltimg geiſtlicher Geſchaͤfte 
heißt gewoͤhnlich bas Exarchate, and dauerte bis 
1720, waͤhrend welder Beit die Geiſtlichkeit 
und die Nation allmaͤhlig an eine ariſtokratlſche 
——— der —— ——— 


warde. 
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Endlich als eben die Hobe Geiftlichteit beis 
ſammen wor, that Peter dec Groſſe oͤffentlich die 
Grflacung : Er glaube ein Patriardh fen zur Bers 
waltung der Kirchengeſchaͤfte weder ndthig noch 
nuͤhlich, und fen entſchloſſen, ein Kirchenregiment 
einzufuͤhren, das weder im Deſpotismus eines 
Einzigen, noch in langſame Koſtſpieligkeit eines 
oft zuſammen ju beruffenden allgemeinen Concili⸗ 
ums ausarten koͤnnte, und dieſe beſtaͤnde in einer 
ausgeſuchten, beſtaͤndigen geiſtlichen Synode. Der 
groſſe Mann uͤbermand alle Schwierigkeiten. Durch 
ein ditt vom Februay 1721 wurde dem Publi 
dum die neue aa, befannt gemacht. 


Die Zahl der — Aſſeſſoren if ‘nicht 
Seftimme ; -indeffen. ſind es deren meift 12 bis 16. 
Alle, die suc hoͤhern Geiſtlichkeit gehoͤren, als 
‘Metrepoliten, Erzbiſchoͤfe „Biſchoͤfe, Archiman⸗ 
driten, Jgumenen und Protopopen, find ſaͤhig, 
Zu Mitgliedern der. Synode vom Monarchen er⸗ 
maint gu werden. Jetzt halten fie ſich zum Theil 
an, —— as Theil in Petersburg auf. 

Bei dieſer — iſt es —— bag 
die Mitglieder der Synode den Eid ablegen mif- 

—— ae fen, 
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fen, dof fle auffer. Gott tein anders Oberhaupt 


als ben. Monarden erfennen; daß bei den Bers 
fammlungen dec Gynode atlemal ein kaiſerlicher 
Miniſter zugegen iſt, der uͤberall eine verneinen⸗ 
de Stimme hat, damit nachtheilige oder uͤbermuͤ⸗ 


thige Schluͤffe erſt dem Monarchen koͤunen vorges 


legt werden; daß ihren Entſcheidungen, die Ent⸗ 
fuͤhrung einer Perſon, und die Reis licen Bers 
gehungen gaͤnzlich entgogen, und fie iber die Deis 


vathen in vecbothenen Graden nicht allein entſchei⸗ 


ben duͤrfen, fondern gemeinfdjaftlicy mit den welts 
chen Gerichten. | 


Und fo ſtehet es nod bis auf den heutigen 
Tag. Diefe heilige geſetzgebende Synode (dies 
iſt ihr eigentlicher Titel) iſt uͤber alle andere Di⸗ 


kaſterien erhoben, ſo, daß ſie mit dem Senate 


gleichen Rang hat. Sie entſcheidet, uͤber Kirchen- 


gebraͤuche, Ketzereyen, Gotteslaͤſterung, Ehe⸗ 
bruch, Kandidaten⸗Examen, Diſpenſationen, u. 
f.m. Mach einem Ausſpruch dieſer Synode tft 
zwar fein wuͤrdiger Mann wegen feiner Religion 
von feinem Amte oder Dienfte ausgeſchloſſen; ins 
beffen Hat fie bod die merkwuͤrdigen Worte Hine 
jugefiigt, dag fein Ruſſe, der in der griechiſchen 
— | Kir⸗ 
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Kirche geboren und erzogen iſt, ſeine Religion 


aͤndern duͤrfe. We andere Meligionsvermandte 
fonnen von einer Parthey zur andern, oder. aud 
zur Ruſſiſchen uͤbertreten. 


Die ruſſiſche Hierarchie hat alſo in einem 
Zeitraum von 300 Jahren vier Metamorphoſen 
erlebt: 1. Ori®ntalifees Patriarchat. 2. Ruſſi⸗ 
ſches Patriarchat. 3. Exarchat, und 4. heiligſt 
dirigirende geſehgebende Synode. — 
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D. Wahl der Ergoͤtzungen chavattevificen ben 
Geift des Volkg. Unders vergnuͤgt ſich eine feige 


Nation, -enders gine muthvolle; fo eine vohe, 


und. abermal. anders eine geſittete. Die meiften 
BVergnigungen der Ruſſen — ein — von 
— und —— 
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Zu dieſer Lieblings⸗Ergoͤtzlichleit wird ein 
hohes Geruͤſte mit Brettern belegt, daß es ei⸗ 
nem ſteilen Berge gleicht. Dieſer Berg wird 
im Winter auf einer Seite mit Stroh and Schuee 
belegt, dann mit Waſſer begoffen, wodurch er 


ſpiegelhelle und glatt wird. Auf der hintern Geis 


te 
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te fieigen bie gemeinen Ruffen mit kleinen Schlit⸗ 
ten hinauf „und fahren dann mit unglaublicher 
Geſchwindigkeit den Eisberg hinab. Der Stoß, 
den der Schlitten erhaͤlt, iſt fo. groß, daß er 
im Herunterſtuͤrzen nod) cine welte Strecke forts 
laͤuft. Dies Vergnuͤgen ift wirklich Halsbrechend, 
aber von dem gemeinen Mann ſehr hochgeſchaͤtzt. 


In Petersburg werden alle Winter derglei⸗ 
‘chen Eisbahne auf der zugefrornen Newa und in 
den Vorſtaͤdten zum uneingeſchraͤnkten Gebrauch 
fuͤr Jedermann · erbaut; in Moskau auf der Mosk⸗ 
wa und auf! groſſen Marktplaͤtßen; in Reval ließ 
ber Admiral jaͤhrlich eine ſolche Eisbahn vor fein 
Haus in der Vorſtadt errichten. Sie diente ihm 
zur Unterhaltung, wena off mehrere hundert Pers 
ſonen dabei verſammelt waren. Menſchen, die 
von Jugend an zu ſolchen Gefahren unter dem 
Schein des Vergnuͤgens gewoͤhnt werden, ſind 
dann gewiß auch — a fabig. 


NRicht blos der gemeine Mann, — ſelbſt 
die Vornehmſten des. Staats, die Monarchinn ih 
Ehren juͤngeren Jahren; der Großfuͤrſt, und dee 
andern DHofleute maden ſich ein abnlides Bergnits 

| gen - 
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den ·auf ben Luſtſchloͤſern Oranienbaum, Peters⸗ 


bof, und ehemals aud) zu Garefoy +» Gelo. Wn 


‘pen gedacdten Orten find nachgeahmte Eisberge ers 
— man nennt fie Ruſchbahnen — 


p ORE Srramerticvadaen. 


Die Bab z. B. in ———— if ein 


groſſes hoͤlzernes mit Brettern belegtes. Geruͤſte, 


beffen Oberflaͤche eine Wellenlinie ausmacht. Gie 
bifdet vier Boͤgen, deren eine immer hoͤher ale 
der andere. iſt. Wn die hoͤchſte Spitze ſtoßt ein 
Haus, von deſſen Dache man auf den Berg ge⸗ 
hen kann. Auf die Bahn des gewoͤlbten Bergs 
wird eine Chaiſe, welche die Geſtalt eines Schlit⸗ 
dens hat, geſtellt, und eine Perſon ſetzt ſich hin⸗ 
ein. Der Schlitten bekoͤmmt einen Stoß, und 
laͤuſt dann von ſelbſt den Abhang hinab. Durch 
das Abwaͤrtslaufen erhaͤlt die Rutſchſchaiſe eine 
ſolche Schnellkraft, daß ſie ſich von ſelbſt auf die 
zweyte Woͤlbung des Bergs erhebt. Bin da faͤngt 
ſie wieder an, den Berg hinabzulaufen, und er⸗ 
‘Hale von neuem Stoßkraft, den zweyten Hoͤcker zu 
erreichen. Go geht es auch das dritte und viers 


temal, bis fie gang Herunter gerennt iff, wo fte 


und eine gute Strecke fortſchießt. 
F So 
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Go gefaͤhrlich auch dieſes ausſteht, ſo iſt es 
doch hier ziemlich ſicher, und gar nicht mit jenen 
eigentlichen Eisbergen zu vergleichen; denn dieſe 
Rutſchſchaiſen haben kleine Raͤder, die in Fugen 
laufen, ſo, daß ſie nicht aus dem Geleiſe heraus⸗ 
treten koͤnnen. Die Rader gehen im einer Falje , 
bie nur eine ſolche Oefaung Hat, daß die Are der 
Chbaiſe ohne grofle Friktion durchlaufen fann. Die 
Schnelligkeit, die vielleicht dem einen oder andern 
furhefamern Vornehmen gegen bas Ende zu, 


wo fie ſich vermehrt, unangenefn wird, fann durch 


Anhalten des Geily, das hinten an ber Chaiſe 
befeftiot iſt, etwas vermindert werden. 


Rußlands ehemalige Regenten liebten diese 
Gommer ⸗Schlittenfahrt mehr, als die jebige 
Kaiferinn , welche dte vorhin bei Garefon » Gelo 
erwaͤhnte Bahn hat abreiffen laſſen. 


Sonſt madten fig die Herren und Darren 
am Hofe bei ſchoͤnem Wetter nach Tifche diefe Be⸗ 
wegung faft taͤglich; jet geſchieht es vom Groß⸗ 


firften und feinen Geſellſchaftern nur febr: ſelten. 


Die Lange einer (olden Bahne betrage mehr als 
eine halbe Werſt, deven fieben auf eine deutſche 
; Meis 
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Meile gerechnet werden. Sie giebt uͤbrigens ver⸗ 
moͤg ihrer Struktur, die mit Rolonaden geziert 
iſt, dem Ganzen ein ſehr majeſtaͤtiſches Anfehn. 


Ein anderes Bolksvergnuͤgen ſind 


Die 


-Sdaunteln 


Die man bei uns ‘unter bem Ramen der 
Schutzen, fo gu fagen, verftehen fann. Man Hat 


deren cine groffe Menge von ſehr verſchiedener 


Art. Ginige find fo gebauct, dab ſich die Schau⸗ 
feln, wie ein Muͤhlrad um eine horiz ontalliegende 
Gtelle Herumdrehen. Wier Sitze find in der Pes 
ripherie bes Rades angebracht, fo dag man fid 
einmal in den Liften, das anderemal gang unten 
befindet. Diefes groffe Rade wird mit unglaubs 
Lider Gefchwindigteit herumgedrehet. 


Die gemeinfte Act von ruſſiſchen und ehſtni⸗ 
niſchen Schaukeln ift diejenige, wo auf zwey in 
bem Erdboden perpendikulaͤr befeftigten Pfaͤhlen 

ei⸗ 
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eine horizontale, oder Querbalken⸗BMelle ruber, 
bie ſich leicht herumdrehet. On dieſem Querbal⸗ 
fen haͤngt ein hoͤlzerner Siß. Das Madden 
fe6t fich, und die Mannsperſon ftellt ſich ſo, daß 
jene fic) zwiſchen feinen Giffen brftubet. Durch 
Beugung der Knie und Anſtrengung des gangen 
Koͤrpers bringt ec den Gis an dev, beweglichen 
Welle in einen foldjen Schwung, daß er fid 
nebft bem Madden rund um die Ure Perum 
ſchleudert. Schroͤcklich if— der Anblick; denn 
bald fteht ber Mann mit dem Kopfe unterwarts, 
wenn ſich der Gib in der Hohe befindet, bald 
bildet die Lange feines Koͤrpers eine Paralellinie 
mit der Oberfladhe ber Erde, wenn dec Gif im 
‘Gteigen oder Fallen begriffen iff. Mande mas 
chen dieſes kreis foͤrmige Schaukeln mit einer foldjen 
Geſchwindigkeit, daß e¢ dem Zuſchauer, deſſen 
Auge an ſolche tollkuͤhne Bergnuͤgen nicht gewoͤhnt 
iſt, ganz uͤbel wird. 


Go wie dieſe beiden Vergnuͤgungen, das eis 
ne im QBinter, dag andere im Gommer, den 
Muth nahcen, fo find aud die meiften uͤbrigen 

ſo befchaffen, daß fie koͤrperliche Staͤrke befdrdern. 

Lauſen, Werſen, Schlagen, Ringen u. d. gf. 

ſind 
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ſind gemeiniglich damit verbunden. Dergleichen 
Uebungen muͤſſen einer Nation, die taͤglich der⸗ 
gleichen ſieht; und ſelbſt mitmacht, kuͤhnen Uns 
ternehmungsgeiſt einfloͤſſen, und Furcht vor Ge⸗ 
fahren. vetſcheuchen, wovon fie in ihren Feldzuͤgen 
hinlaͤngliche Proben zur Bewunderung aller Na⸗ 
tionen abgelegt haben. 
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W enige Naturalienſammlungen duͤrften wohl 


im Stande ſeyn, ſo zu uͤberraſchen, als jenes in 
Petersburg. 


Beim Eintritt in den groſſen Saal erblickt 
man einen ausgeſtopften Elephanten mit ſeinem 
auf ihm ſitzenden Fuͤhrer. Gegenuͤber befindet ſich 


deſſen ungeheures Skelet. 


A 


Diefem groͤßten Landthiere folgen ausgeſtopf⸗ 
te Tyger, Leoparden, Loͤwen, Pferde, der 
Oſchiggetai, (ein wildes eſelaͤhnliches Pferd aus 


der Mungolei, welches noch fein Sterblicher bis— 


her baͤndigen konnte.) Ferner der weiſſe Baͤr, 
Wolf, Argali (ein wilder ſiberiſcher Widder mit 
ſchnoͤrkelfoͤrmigen Hoͤrnern,) der Garlit + Ukyr 
(Ochſe mit Pferdemaͤhnen, oder der tybetiſche Buͤf⸗ 
ie fel, 
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fel, von deſſen Haaten pornehme Chineſer groſſe 
Zoͤpfe auf der Spitze ihrer Huͤte herabhaͤngend 
tragen), degaleiden ber Bobal, (bad ſiberiſche 
Murmelthier), dec Dſchakalt, der weiſſe Fuche 
dee Vielfraß/ viele Arten von Zobel: der Strauß, 
Kaſuar, Albatros (der Kriegsſchiffsvogel,) dev 
mit: —— — ian Fuß “ 

Diet und a —— — * ore a 
ſchoͤpſe nus den enefeentelten Regionen, wid. aus 
den: verborgeifter Schluſwinkeln der Grde:, ‘die 
ſich in grofſen glafeonen:RAften befinden , zwiſchen 
denen ttidn, wie ducd kleine Straſſen — 
sat, wage lta — Copa: 


Go — man — der nie fiebee, bet 
dem,“ der in Yet’: Beben ‘teine: Perinde ciefe 
Auligioltie Hattie’ ober add. det ber“ wie einen 
waren Fred mit Waͤrme ſchaͤtte, das Bite 
der Liebe, dev Andacht und bee Freundſchaft ber 
gtriſtich machen kann; eben · ſo wenig glaube ich; 
fant ‘man die SrhpAnbunigen , bie der - Anblid 
fotdet -Gcenen gewaͤhrt, bei dem, ber fle nik 

fab ;"ervegen. — . F 
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Die Bewohner dev -Erde.,.. dee Waſſecs ‘umd 


ber Muft find hier beifammen. Die Geſchoͤpſe — 


welche Winter und Sommer, Tag. wud Rade 
ſcheidet, ſind gepaart. Die Antipathie den Rauh⸗ 


und zahmen Thiere iſt aufgehoben; beydg,Sadien i - 
der aͤuſſerſte Norden und Guͤden liefern hiendie 
abweichendſten Geſtalten, den wunderbarſten·uore 


oem, und gan} — Organiſation. 
Mee 
Wenn n man die — Stutenfolgen bev 
nattieliehen Koͤrper, mie fid einer dem andern 
naͤhert pder entfernt., batrachexte. mig nit blos 
bie Geſtalt des einen: Fikes; Mit dev, eihes. ans 
dern .fich: gufgepmencetfen,. fafty..fendern wie ope 
der Steinpflanze an. bis gum. Menſchen mehrere 
Leiter wf # und abwaͤrta fabsems ſo beppundert 
tania elen ſq ſehrdie Nebecainftigmgng der Bil 
‘bung und. die, Harmpnie des Gangen ,. . $Gi, man 
ſich eine vorhergehende Blindheit vorwivft, Go 
verbindet die Polype ; upd.. das empfindende Ge⸗ 
waͤchſe die, Pflanzen mit dem Thiere. Ditg 3 
re walt dag Steinreich -find. veskndpft durch RoR 
fen und Auſterpflanzen; und Mineralien —8 — 
eneloanber im Sieinmoos und Steiulchee. 


Die 
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Die SGaugethiere und Voͤgel vereinigt bie 
Kette, die vom fliegenden Hunde, fliegender Kas 
ge, fliegendem Eichhorn, Fledermaus, Strauß, 
Kaſuar bis zum Singvogel gezogen wird. Die 
Saͤugethiere haͤngen mit den Fiſchen durch mehre⸗ 
ve Amphibienarten zuſammen durch den Seeloͤ⸗ 
wen, Biber, Waſſermaus, Fiſchotter, Seehund, 
Seekalb, Roggen, Seekuh, Wallfiſch. Mit den 
Schaalthieren find: fie dec aͤuſſeren Bildung nach 
durch die Manisarten verbunden, 


Die Bdgel werden auffer ſchon genannten ay 
pie Fifche angeknuͤpft durd bie Schwimmvoͤgel und 
fliegenden Fiſche. Auf einer andecn Geite ſcheinen 
fie an bie Inſekten yu graͤnzen durd) bie Rolubri, 
Sederfafer, Gehmetterlinge bis gu deren Raupe, 
die ſich, um Puppe gu werden, unter die Erde 
verkriecht. 


Die Schaalthiere graͤnzen durch Krebs und 
Krabbe an die Inſekten; durch Schildkroͤte und 
Krokodill an die Amphibien; darch die Erdſchne⸗ 
cke an die kriechenden Thiere, und dieſe kriechen⸗ 
ben Thiere reihen ſich an die Fiſche durch Schlan⸗ 
ge und al, 

E Dit 
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Die Wuͤrmer ſchlieſſen ſich durch Zoophyten 
nicht nur an die Pflanzen, ſondern auch auf ver⸗ 
ſchiedenen Wegen an die Inſekten an. Das Ju⸗ 
ſekt, das indianiſche wandelnde Blatt waͤchſt als 
Knoſpe am Baum, die vier Blatter’chen werden 
Fluͤgel, der Gtiel Hals, der Myopf;. dec den 
Zweig und Stiel verband, wird Kopf. Ween 
andere Blatter im Herbfie abſallen, fo fliegen dies 
fe fort, begatten fic), ſtechen Rnofpen , legen 
Eyerchen hinein, und im kuͤnſtigen Herbſt fliegen 
wieder Blaͤtter, als Inſekten herum. 


Mehrere Wurmarten, die Bewohner ſchaa⸗ 
lichter und ſteinerner Roͤhren, dee Korallen, nds 


hern ſich den Schaalthieren, die fa. einfach, wie 


Polypen, ſind. 


Dergleichen auf und abſteigende Raturleitern 
laſſen ſich in einem ſolchen Kabinete, wie dieſes 
iſt, leicht vermehren; ſo daß man vom Menſchen 
anfaͤngt, und gum robeften Sandſtein durch alle 


drey Naturreichs, durch Thier a und 


Steinreich, herabſteigt. 
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Bei bem Thierreich Cann man den Weg burch 
die Felder ber Gangethiere, Vogel, Amphibien, 
Fiſche, Inſekten und Wuͤrmer, oder auch in einer 
andern belieblgen Ordqung nehmen. 
anf tad Vote St 

Um ſich bineſolche Raturleiter zu machen, 
wii ich, ténnten’ folgende Grice, einige Lei⸗ 
terſprbſſn abgeben: 83. B. 


Der Menſch. 
é Waldmenſch. Ke eee, 2. See aS 
Gibbon. : 
SDtaug Utang. 
Maimon. aa 
* Gatyr. eS 2 
Pavian. ne te 
Paniseus. 
VUebrige Affenarten. 
Beutelthier. 
Hamſter. 
Ratte. 
Feldmaus. 
Hausmaus. 
Fledermaus. 


E 2 Voͤ⸗ 


oe 


Boͤgel. 

Schwimmvoͤgel. 
Sumpfvoͤgel. a ee ee 
Uebergang yu. den Amphibien. 

Gehlangen ohne Fuͤß und neal 
Ucbergang gu den Fiſchen. , 
Geehahn, Trigla. 
Schwimminſekten. 

Raupe. 
Wurm. — 
Aebergang zu cdern Wuͤrmen. 
Thierpflenzen, Boophyten. . 
Uebergang ju’ dem Pflayzenreich, 
Steinpflanzen, Lithophiten. 
rao > Prbeegeng-gasdem nig 
EGin ondergr Uebergang fur 
Ecdhaalthiere ee 
Schnecken 
»Muſcheln 
An Felſen ieee Muftern, 
acme, J auch zum Mineralreich. 
Die Verbindung * — Koͤrper iſt, 
wie der letzte Ucbergang zeigt, nicht blos an ets 
nem Orte, es iſt nig ein Ztrtel in ber Notur , 
fons 
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fondern ihr Mame iſt taufendmaltaufend, - zumel 


wenn man an die unendlich kleinen Milben, und 


derglei hen denkt, welche aͤhnliche Abſtuffungen, 
ſo wie die groͤſſeren Thiere an den groſſen Tempel 
der Rauur bilden. 

Go. ift 4. 8. bie: Maus. mit’ bem Beutels 
thier durch GFelbmaus, Matte und Hamſter vers 
bunden ; mit dem Eichhorn duͤrch die geftreifte und 
durch die langfuͤſige Maus; mit der Fifchotter 


durch die Waſſermaus; mit den Meerſchweinar⸗ 


ten durch das Murmelthier; mit dein Kaninchen 


und Daafen durch die Haſelmaus; mis dem Mauls 
wurf — bit — te Maus. — 


auf i Art greiſt jedes — in wehrere 
Zirkel ein, ſo, daß dadurch ein — verbundenes 
Ganzes entſtehet. 


Aus dieſem Geſichtspunkt betvadhtet ‘Hat dag 
Naturalienkabinet in Petersburg einen Werth, 
den ihm viele andere nicht ſtreitig machen koͤnnen, 
da ſelbes an der Seltenheit ſowohl, als auch 
Mannigfaltigkeit vieler Natursprodukte einen une, 
gemein wichtiger Vorſprung Senay gu haben fic 


ſchmeichlen darf. Von 


— 


— — — — — — ——— — — ee — 


Bon dem 


Seclriege 


uberhaupt 
und in 


Beriehung auf Rußland. 
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S), Art, Mtiege auf ber Gee yu fibren, iſt 
pon jener auf dem feften Lande, fer weit unters 
ſchieden. Es ift daber ndthig, um ſich cine Idee 
davon yu verſchaffen, daß man eine Kenntniß von 
ber Groffe der Gehiffe, dem RKaliber ihrer Kas 
nonen, und der Anzahl ihrer Equipage erhalte, 
welche beifiegende Labelle am beften evtheilen 
wird. 


Bei ſtuͤrmiſcher Gee Halten ſich die Schiffe 
weiter entfernt, um nicht aneinander zu ſtoſſen. 
Ueberhaupt faͤllt die genaue geometriſche Beſtim⸗ 
mung in dieſem Falle weg, da Schiffe auf dem 
Meere ſich nicht ſo leicht und preziſe ordnen laſſen, 
als Bataillons zu Lande. 
| | Die 
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Die Schiffe von 120 Kanonen ſind die groͤ⸗ 
ſten, die man baut. Sie haben drey Batterien, 
zwey Kaſtele, und einen Campan. Gewoͤhnlich 
werden fie von Geneval » Offiziers beſtiegen. Das 
Feuer iver obecn Batterie i vortheilhaft, wenn 
fie auf Gehiffe von geringerer Hoͤhe ftoffen, ober 
entern. Gie find wegen ihrer Groͤſſe und Schwe⸗ 
re nicht gut ju manovriten , und ſchicken fid 
ſchlecht gu Erpeditionen, die Aktivitaͤt gfobern. 
Man gebraudet fie gewoͤhnlich nur bet groffen. Ars 
meen und Seezuͤgen. Die von go und 80 mas 


noͤvriren leichter, und ihre Battecien find gut. 


Die evften haben drey Batterien, und ſehr fleine 
Kaftele. Die von Bo Ranonen, und zwey Bate 
terien ſammt ifren Kaftelen jind denen von bieſem 
Range vorgusiehen , “welche zuweilen drey Batte⸗ 
tien abee feine Raftele haben. Gie Ednnen den 
groͤſten Gehiffen widerſtehen, und ſchieſſen beinas 
he ſo viel Pfund Kugeln in einer Lage, als die 
Schiffe von 100 Kanonen. 


Die Schiffe von 74 Kanonen find durch ihre 
Staͤrke und Groͤſſe im Grande ein. lebhaſtes und 
nachdruͤckliches Feuer oder Gefechte zu fuͤhren, 
und man zieht ſie den oben erwaͤhnten vor, um 

den 
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ben Krieg in entfernte Laͤnder zu verlegen. Sie 
werden ald fuͤrtrefliche Bataillen⸗GSchiffe angeſe⸗ 
hen, und formiren mit Schiffen von So und Og 
Kanonen Flotten, welche die Staͤrke mit. dew 
Leichtigkcit verbinden, Denn: vie Mchiffe van 
64 Kanonen find von einen ſehr ausgebreiteten 
Mien und Mugen, und werdensuntée die. beſten 
Bataillens Sdiffe gezaͤhlt. Sie ſnd gu. Geegtee 
gen, bje weit gehen, und ju — , 
bie Ultivitat erheiſchen, ſchr —— 


Die $0 mane’ Schiffe, find: die tleinſten 
pe — Kinie, mana gehraucht fie mebr', Kauf⸗ 
dahrthey⸗Fahrer ys begleiten, und verſchackt gu 
Herden, ad ‘in. der. oo # nem 
TC “ae mee : 

Dit — Corvetten — bein den 
Floti jum Ausſpaͤhrn. Sie halten ſich in. dex 
Schlacht bereit, den Schiffen beizuſtehen, welche 
gelitten haben, und zugleich die feindlichen Bran⸗ 
der zu hindern, ſich ihnen zu naͤhern. Einige 
pon ihnen wiederholen die Signale, und uͤberbrin⸗ 
gen die Befehle des Oberſten Anfuͤhrers durch die 
Flotte. Man gebraucht fie aud) yu Convoyen 
BND Aufrragen, wo groͤſſere Gchiffe nicht. noͤthig 

find, 
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ſind. Die SGignale geſchehen durch Auſſteckung 
don -Flaggen von allerhand Farben, und an. ge- 
seiffen. Stellen; wobei vor und nachher Ranonens 
fdiffe geſchehen, die fie anfagen oder bezeichnen. 
— Maches — man ſich der Leuchten. 
cP ee © ORG 

rtd Die — — — alte Schiffe, 
Bip aanmit Feuerwerk anſuͤllt, und ihnen einige 
Kancenen!zutheilt, um theils die Signale geben 
zu koͤnnen, als auch kleine Fahrzeuge abzuhalten. 
Sie haben auf jeder Seite am Hintertheil eine 
Thuͤre, wodurch ſich ihre Munnſchafte rettet wenn 
fie am foindlichon Schiffe eingehackt ⸗und angezuͤn⸗ 
bet ·ſind.a Die. Brander legen oſich: clit: vovin 
Wis: an das Schiff, damit⸗ die Flammen veo — 
beſſer hineinſchlagen. Sie koͤnnen viel zum Sieg 
‘pardy ‘bie Beſtuͤrzung and: bie Unotrdnung beitra⸗ 
gen, die fi ie unter dem Feicde — 


Man unterſcheidet bie Geſchwader vbet ab, 
theilungen einer Flotte durch befondere Flaggen , 
um. fie nicht gu vermengen, und audy den Umlauf 
der Befehle leichter yu machen: Shire Anjahl 
haͤngt von der Groͤſſe dev Flotte und den Abſich⸗ 
tt des Beſehlhabers ab. Sind “ov erſten Di⸗ 

ee : vis 
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viffonen zu groß, fo theilt man fie wider: in klei⸗ 
ne Gefhwader, die wieder ducd Flaggen ſich aus⸗ 
zeichnen, yu welchem Korps fie gehören. Die 
Fregatten in ihrem Geſolge fuͤhren ebenfalls die 
Flagge ihrer Diviſion. — 1% 

sab aqidis 

Dee - Nachts — man hie Sehiffe 
durchs: Feuer; und fuͤgt nad Gelegeibeit: und 
Elintenfhiffe und. andere Merkmahle hinzun, in⸗ 
deni man z. B. auf jedem Schiffe, den ifm ei⸗ 
geuen Marſch ſchlagen ligt. Man Hat in den 
Seetaltiken Vorſchriſten und Erklaͤrungen ber Zei⸗ 
chen. Folgende Beiſpiele werden die — deut⸗ 
licher· machen. 
er a ewe es ' : 

Jebe cain eines — bot — 
ne —— auf dem Admiralſchiff. So iſt 
j= B. bee Beſaan far die Areievegarde. Wenn 
was an diefe befohfen werden fol, wird die Beis 
chenflagge babin geſtellt. Eben fo giebt der Foes 
oder Borbdermaft die Befehle an die Woantgarde, 
dem Bice+ Admiral und feinen Kapitains Zeichen 
jum Aufbruch: man mage ſich dazu fertig, das 
phere Gegel am Bordermaft wird foggebunden , 
man [aft es fallen. Sum Unlec lidten: Zwey 

3 Kas 
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- Kanonenfhiffe geſchwind aufeinander. Unter Ges 
gel geben: Um Tage wird das Oberfegel des 
Bordermaks aufgewunden; des Nachts eine La» 
‘terne:an den Flaggenſtock gehangt. eEben fo giebe 
der Kapitain die Beiden an den Admiral. 8. B. 
Wenn er fremde Gchiffe fieht:  Flagge auf bem 
 Borofpriet, und hinten roth. Wenn es eine: 
Slocte' iſt: Beis und blau geftreift. Wenn es 
Feinde fine: Roth und blau ceftreift. Wenn ev 
ein Zand fieht: Weis und roth geftreift. Wenn 
ec befchabiget iff: Weiß und blau, und einen Ra 
nonenſchuß. Benn ec in Gefabe eft: Weiß und 
roth quadrirt. und einen Kanonenſchuß; des Naches 
zwey Feuer auf dem groſſen Mat, and zwey Ka⸗ 
nonſchuͤſſe. Wenn ec mit dem Admiral ſprechen 
will: Roth und blau quadrine, iſt aber bie Gade 
bringend, hod ein Kanonenſchuß. Wenn er. Leck 
ift: Gin Wimpel roth auf bem Flaggenſtock. 
Kranke: Wimpel weif. Brodmangel : Wimpel 
weif und blau. Holzmangel: Weiß und roth. | 
Waſſermangel: Blau. 


Dee Admiral - antwortet durch eben die Seis 
chen, jum Beweis, daß er ed verftanden. Er 
exfundigt fich auch auf die Art bei feinen Kapitains 
nach dergleichen Umftanden. 
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Sn der Schlachtordnung bleiben die Fregat⸗ 
ten in dev Naͤhe der Linienſchiffe, um -die Befeh⸗ 
fe gu empfangen. Die Brander Halten aufferhalb 
ben Fregatteng einen ſtarken Stuckſchuß weit, und 
bie ieeegnome auſſerhalb den Brandéen., J 


Die Flotte ſtreitet in einer bile. * 
nennt Avantgarde, die Diviſion, die an der Soihe 
der Linie; und Arrieregarde, diejenigen, die am 
„Ende iſt. Das Mittel heißt, das Korps der 
Armee, wo ſich gewoͤhnlich der Befehlshaber 
beſindet. 

Shee 

“Bie Schiffe. — yon bee Seite, weil ih⸗ 
—re Staͤrke in den Lagen ihres Geſchuͤßes liegt, 
und halten ſi ch beim Gefechte unter Segel. Das 
Entern iſt ein eben ſo delikates als kuͤhnes Ma⸗ 
noͤver, das wenigſtens eben fo viel Talent als Tas 
pferkeit wegen der Zuſaͤlle ecfodert, die bei bem 
Aneinanderſtoſſen der Schiffe fich ereignen fonnen 
deßwegen pflege man, wenn man auf den Feind 
laͤuft, bie Gegel allmaͤhlig auf den Maſt yu brafs 
fen, um die Geſchwindigkeit des Schiffes yu vers 
ringern, und den Unlauf fanfter gu machen. - 


— 


Das 
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Das Bombarbiren eines Havens gefchiehe 
meiftentheils des Nachts, damit die Schiffe den 


feindlichen Schuͤſſen deſtoweniger ausgeſetzt ſind. 


Man ſtellt die Bombardic» Gallioten alsdann, fo 
viel ſich's thun Cate, Ginter fleine Inſeln oder 
Rand; will man aber einen Haven nur im Bors 
beigehen inſultiren, fo. bedient man ſich der Gals 
ioten,, ‘bie im Gegeln Bomben werfen; dieſe 
letztern werden alsdann nicht, wie bie erſtern, 
mit bewafneten Schaluppen zu ihrem Schut wi⸗ 
der den Angrif kleiner Fahrzeuge verſehen. — 
Man ſagt daß ein Schiff eine ſchoͤne Batte⸗ 
‘gie, habe, wenn die Stuͤckpforten der erſten Bate 
kerie 5 bis 6 Sus ber tem Waſſer find ; tan 
nennt die Batterie unterm Waſſer, wen bleſe 
Erhoͤhung nur 3 Fuß beer: ote F 
— 
Die Feuertoͤpſe, die man ſonderlich brim Ens 
gern von den Gegelflangen und Maſtkoͤrben in das 
feindlide Schiff wirft, find irdene mit Granaden 
und Pulver angefiillte Toͤpfe, die von auſſen brens 
nende Lunten haben, welche es anſtecken, wenn 
fie beim Fallen zerbrechen. "OS 


Bei 
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Bei einigen Nationen iſt es das Amt des 
Schiffpredigers, waͤhrend des Gefechtes in der Pul⸗ 
verkammer gu verweilen, und das noͤthige Paloer 
abzureichen. — 

Das Berhaͤltniß des Manges der Geyer 
Offiziere gegen Offigiere bet der Lanblnacht vt 
folgendes : Dev Schiffslieutenant hat ben . Kang 
vom. Kapitain , dec fommandirende Sdhiffemeis 
fter vom Major; der Mapitain in den. 3 eve 
ften Jahren vom Obriftlisutenant , nad Berlauf 
diefer Zeit vom Obriften; der Kommodore, vom 
Brigadier; der Nears Admiral, vom Generals 
Majors ‘ber Vice⸗Admiral, vom General + Liews 
tenant; die Admirale der —— Slogger ; 
von ben — 
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Gee- Sturm. 


E iff unmoͤglich, eine wahre Schilderung dies 
ſer ſchreckbaren Ereigniß aufzufuͤhren, in welcher 
alle Vorfaͤlle ſo entworfen waren, wie fie ſich in 
ſolchen ungluͤcklichen Augenblicken zutragen; nach⸗ 
folgendes dient nur uns genauere Kenntniſſe hievon 
zu verſchaffen. 


Als das Schiff, Il vitoriosq, welches dep 
vortrefliche ſpaniſche Seeheld, Fernando Luquez, 
unter ſeinem Kommando fuͤhrte, und dem Schick⸗ 
ſal, wodurch ein Theil der Flotte aufgerieben 
worden, entgangen zu ſeyn glaubte, ſich den ſpa⸗ 
niſchen Kuͤſten zu naͤhern, im Laufe war, wurde, 
waͤhrend eines kurzen Zeitraums, die Luft unver⸗ 
muthet dunkel. Man hoͤrte ſowohl von Seiten 
der vollen See, als auch vom Lande ein dumpfes 
Getoͤſe, das von Zeit zu Zeit ſtaͤrker, und end⸗ 
lich in ein fuͤrchterliches Brauſen ſich umaͤnderte. 
Dieſe Vorſpiele des bevorſtehenden Sturms be⸗ 

ſchaͤf⸗ 
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fhaftigten alles, was im Schiffe war, zu Ein⸗ 
siehung der Gegel. Noch war man nidt voͤllig 


mit dieſer Urbeit gu Grande, als ſchon ein hef⸗ 


tiger Wind, dev feine Richtung von Westen Her 
nam, die Wafferwogen aufzuſchwellen anfieng, die 


Schifſeile unter einander warf, in die nod niche - 


eingesogenen Gegel ſich mit Gewalt legte, und 
endlid bas Schiff durch den Ungefiim der Wels 
Len, fo an felbes ſchlugen, wankend und krachend 
machte. | 


Luquez, der den Grimm ber ſtuͤrmenden Gee 
ſchon ofters erfahren hatte, traf die zweckmaͤſſig⸗ 
ſten Borkehrungen. Dee Steuermann, in Berei⸗ 
nigung der ganzen Schiffsequipage, war zwar an⸗ 
faͤnglich bemuͤhet, dem Sturm Widerſtand zu 


leiſten, indem er das Steuerruder bald auf die 


rechte, bald auf die linke Seite wandte: weil 
aber der Sturmwind viel ſtaͤrker, als die Kunſt, 
mit der er ſich demſelben zu widerſetzen beſtrebte, 
war, auch das Brauſen der Wellen und der Win⸗ 


de unter den erſchrecklichſten Donnerſchlaͤgen die 


Matroſen verhinderten, ſeine Befehle zu verſte⸗ 

Hen, und nach ſolchen ſich gu richten, fo mußte er 

das Steuerruder fahren laſſen, die Segel gaͤnzlich 
eine 


a 
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— trachten, und ſich cbrizen⸗ dem one | 
_ lbeclaffen, | 


3 Noch hatte man nicht geglaubt, daß der Sturm 
anhaltend fe yn wuͤrde; allein die ſich von Zeit zu 
Zeit vermehr ende Mngeftimigtet lehrte fie bald 
eines andern. Die brauſenden Meereswogen er⸗ 
huben nun das Schiff bis an den Himmel, bald 
aber theilten ſie ſich von einander, und fuhrten es 
mit ſich in den tiefſten Abgrund. Ob nun wohl 
der Tag in eine Nacht verwandelt worden, und 
dennoch erſt um die fuͤnfte Nachmittagsſtunde ſeyn 
mochte, wur de es doch ſo ſtockfinſter daß man 
keinen Stich ſehen konnte; nur die haͤufigen Blige 
flͤrten die Luft mis, einem hellſcheinenden ploͤßli⸗ 

chen Feuer zuweilen auf, daß man die Wellen, 
ſo wie Berge in die Hoͤhe ſtiegen, und bald | 
ſchwarz, bald weiß vom Schaum waren, fefen 
. fonnte; weldje dann, indem cine uͤber die andere 

hinſtuͤrzte, und gleidfam in einem Wirbel umges 
trieben wurden, mit foldem Ungeſtuͤme an das 
Schiff ſchlugen, daß man bei jedem folden ent⸗ 
ſehlichen Schlage befuͤrchten mute, das Schif 
wuͤrde zerſchmettert werden. 


8 Lu⸗ 
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Luquez, den bie Standhaftigkeit nod) nicht 
verlaſſen hatte, aber dennoch das Aergſte zu be⸗ 
fuͤrchten waͤhnte, ließ das Schiff, um ſelbes von 
der bevorſtehenden Gefahr ihres Unterganges zu 
retten, durch Kapern der Maſtbaͤume, und Aus⸗ 
werfung der Kanonen ſowohl, als alles deſſen, 
was ſelbes beſchwerts, exleichtern, und die Boo⸗ 
te in Bereitſchaft halten, auf welchen, wenn 
{hon feine Rettung mehr ju offen ware, man 
aoenigftens bag Leben ber Menſchen auf jeden Fall 
yw erhalten beſorgt ſeyn muͤßte. 


Inzwiſchen ruͤckte die Nacht immer mehr an, 
and bec Sturm nahm mit ſelber gleichſalls gu. 
Das vorhin durch die Donnerſchlaͤge entſtandene 
Licht der Blige verſchwand augenblicklich wieder, 
und es wurde nod finſterer, als es vor dem ges 
weſen, fo, daß man wahr ju feyn befand, daß, 
wenn zwey ihrer Natur nad) fic widerſprechende 
Dinge einander entgegen geſeht werden, eines bag 
‘andere nut mehr klaͤrer und ſcheinbarer darſtelle, 
alſo zwar, daß, nachdem wir vorher alles aus⸗ 
nehmen konnten, es nun in einem Augenblick ſo 
finſter wurde, daß man die Dicke der Finſterniß 
gleichſam mit Haͤnden greifen konnte. 

Die 


¢ 


Die Umſtaͤnde fHienen nun bedenklich zu 
werden, und der Muth entſank den Herzhafteſten. 
Die Winde wechſelten unaufhoͤrlich, und warfen 
bas Schiff von dieſer auf jene Seite, ber eine 
ſchlug daffelbe zur rechten, der andere zur linken 
Hand, noch ein anderer aber, der weit heftiger, 
als die vorigen waren, umwickelte daſſelbe, und 
drehete es bei einer Viertelſtunde in einem Wirbel 
herum, daß man bat Zerberſten ftir diesmahl als 
——— gewaͤrtigen mußte. 

So ſtill als es worhin im Schiffe war, wo 
man nur einzelne Seufzer hoͤrte, fo entſtund nun 
ein jammerndes und weheklagendes Heulen des den 
Tod vor Augen ſehenden Schiffsvolkes. Go 
ſchreckbar auch dieſer Umſtand ſchon an ſich ſelbſt 
war, ſo wurde er in dieſem kritiſchen Augenblick 
durch dag Brauſen des Meeres nod weit ſchreck⸗ 
barer, ba daſſelbe guy Vermehrung des Jammers 
aus dem Xbgrund bee hohlen Klippen ein fo grau⸗ 
fames Getoͤſe Hoven ließ., dah nun die Eutſchloſ⸗ 
ſenſten saghaft wurden. Das Gaufen dev’ Winde 
zwiſchen dem Tausund Taͤfelwerk, und das das 
durch verurſachte Krachen: madte bie Haare gegen 
Berg ſteigen. Himmel und Waſſer ſchienen gleich⸗ 
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fam eine Bermifhung vom Fever , Finſlerniß, 
weiß und blauer Furbe gu ſeyn, und flellten dem 
erſchrockenen Auge bei dem treffenden Blifen den 
alten Zuſtand, ba vor Erſchaffung der Welt alles 
nod in einem Klumpen untereinander vermiſchet 


war, Hor, wenn man ſich ſolches anders vor 


Schrecker haͤtte einbilden fonnen: 


Bei all dieſem unbeſchreiblichen Clend, : wat 
es noch vin kleiner Troſt:; fie dieſe Ungluͤcklichen 
bag der Tay anzubrechen ſchien, wo fie dod ber 
Schein einer etwaigen Hofnung zur Rettung ihres 
Labens beſeelen konnte. Abgemattet durch die: 
Wuth dieſes zwoͤlfſſtuͤndigen geauſamen Sturmg 
bet. ſtatt abzunehmen, nur durch kleine Abſaͤhe oder, 


Pohffn neue Kraͤſten gleichſum ſammelte, amt mit 
mehr — toben zu seule ee ee 


3 ? a 


' ‘Bite , und Feuer bey Dynneeotige. war 
babe bad Schreckenbild dicer.Elenden 5 mit dem 
laned echenden Sage aber mußte fie. auch noch ein 
bee Slindfluthe aͤhnlich Sunk anhaltender Regen 
kreffen,; dieſer ſtuͤrzte inte einer ſolchen Gewalt 
Auf bas fo ſehr beſchaͤdigte Sthiff, daß ſelbes 
sia zwiſchen zweyen Meeren ſchwebte. Ales 

droh⸗ 


drohte nun den ganglichen Untergangy, iin’! ob ſich 
Luquez ‘und ſeine Schiffsequipage, keines“ guten 
Ausganges zu verſehen hatte, ‘fo beſchloſſen “fie 
doch, bevor Re bas: Schiff verlaſſen wollten , das 
aͤuſſerſte abzuwarten, ba fie der Himmel nod da⸗ 
durch beguͤnſtiget, hatte/ das bryde Boote ju ih⸗ 
ree Rettung vorhanden waͤren. Allein diefer fa⸗ 
tale Augenblick mat nice meho weit entfernt. 
Alle Clementen ſtuͤrmten jugletdh::auf ſie los, um 
ſie: zu vertilyen ;: es. erfolgten Donnerſchlaͤge, de 
‘ten jeder ſie beben machte, dnt: ſte fiengen nuti 
an zu zweifeln, ob fie durch Schiffbruch oder durch 
ben Donner umkommen wuͤtden; beydes kuͤndigte 
ihnen den Tod an, den ſie — durch das Waſ⸗ 
ld oder dad Seay empfangen fettten: 

——— nertr iuumerir eine ungemein groß J 
fe Bette bard einen der heftigſten Schlaͤge das 
BRordertheil . des Schiffes: Dieſer Zufall brachte 
Luquez zum Entſchluß, bie Boote pw beſteigen, 
und init ſeinen ungluͤcklichen Gefuͤhrten doch wes: 
nigſtens zu trachten, wie immer moͤglich, obwoh⸗ 
[en mitten. in der See, und. nod) unrhiſſend in. 
welder Weltgegend, bei fo geſtaltenUmſtaͤnden, 
bas Leben zu retten. Mit aber Eile waren fie. . 
: | — 
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ſich th dieſelben, um vor dem unvermeidlichen Sins 
fen bed Schiffes auf dieſe Act Rettung zu ftaberr, 
ale ein Donnerſchlag auch .in bas: Dintectheil prs 
Schiffes, und -saugleich auch drey tec Bootsleute 
au Boden ſchlug. Run entflund.: unter den noch 
uͤbrigen ein erboͤrmliches Geſchrey, aq Waſſer 
ſtroͤhmte mit Gewalt in ſelbes, und odie nod 
dariun vorbandench ſtuͤrzten ſich in die neben Hale 
tenden Bovte, um dem Tode zu entgehen. Allein 
es waͤhrte nit lange, fo worf cine neue Winds 
braufe bat fdion halb zerſchmetterie Schiff gegen 
eine verborgine Klippe, an weliheres mit einem 
nee Getoͤſe in viele Gtide gerbe 


Luquez dev mit fetaen ——— ein — 
Schickſal auf dieſem ſtuͤrmenden Elemente zu be⸗ 
ſahren hatte, mußte die Wuth deſſelben noch ge⸗ 
gen 3 Gtunde aushalten; wo ſich aber nad dieſer 
Beit die Grille nach und nad) wieder einſtellte, der 
ex auch ſeine Retttmg zu verdanken hatte. Rach 
einem ganjtagigen. Decumirven; wobei fie ſchon 
vom Hunger geplaget wurden, . teafen fie zwey ih⸗ 
ree Schiffe an, die fie an Bord nahmen, und 
pon einer andern Art Todes, als bie vorige war, 
ber fie fo gluͤcklich entgangen find, neuerdings retteten. 
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